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CATALOGUES» 
JPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


13, 


promptly supp ter 
CATALOGUES on applicatio. 


DULAU & CO., 387, Sono Squarz. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
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7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
OATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forziew Booxs and Psrroproats at the most 
moderate prices, 


Catalogues on application. 


H. GREVEL & CO, 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications, 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 
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f FREE LIBRARIES.—The SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE 
of Valuable New and Second-Hand Works, offered at prices greatly 
reduced, 1s now ready and will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. Swira & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 

















AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


(THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
PAD. 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.) 





Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
om. Sixpenceeach. 5s. per dozen, sulel or plain. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., LL.D. 
Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T., LL.D. 
Principal—J AMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 





OPENING OF SESSION 1896-97. 





UNITED COLLEGE. 


This College will be formally OPENED on TUESDAY, 6th Octoner, 
and ao WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, 
77TH OCTOBER. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, with which the Exami- 

bined, will on 25th 8 


nations for Bursaries are 
TEMBER. Schedul imission will be 
“pte 20th September. 
here are Seventy-three Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 
£40 to £6 18s. Of these Forty-two are tenable by Men only, Twenty- 
nine (of which Twenty are restricted to Medical Students) w Women 
only, and Two ‘the Berry Bursaries of £40 each) by either Men or 
omen. 
In the course of the Session Eight SCHOLARSHIPS will be com- 
eted for, Five of which are open to both sexes. They range in value 


rom £100 to £34. 

ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 

This College will be OPENED on TUESDAY, 27th Ocroner. The 
Examinations for Bursaries will be held on 23rd and 2ith October. 
Intimation of candidature is not necessary. ere are Ten Com- 
petitive Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from £40 to £6. At the 
close of the Session Two Scholarships of £100 each, One of £21, and 
One of £14, will be open to Competition. 





cP. 


pplied by the Secretary 








The Classes in the University are open to Students of both sexes, and 
include Latin, Greek, English, French, Hebrew, Syriac, Logic and 
Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Education, Mathematics. Natural 
Philosophy, bag 2 History, Physiology, 


ogy, tany, A 
Anatomy, Materia Medica, Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism 
and Church History. 


Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for popes, &e., will be 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSIT Y, published by 
Messrs. Witt1amM Biackwoop & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, 
price 2s. 6d.—by post 28 11d. 

A i Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any Department of the University, 
may be had on application to 

. J. Marrtanp Anperson, Secretary. 

University of St. Andrews. 

26th August, 1896. 


SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY 
WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
B.Sc, Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
OCTOBER Ist, and continue to July, 1897. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 188. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or £5 5s. each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warpen or tur CoLLEGE, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Loudon, E.C, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





(THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





Paincipat—Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.U.L. 
The Gutiew forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
University Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of 


th sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Nava‘ 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, &c. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the College. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 28th. 

Full particulars of the University curricula in Science and Letters 
will be found in the CaLenpar (price 1s.). Prospectus on application 
to the Secretary. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCLENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER 6th 
and the SLXTY-SIXTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE 
on_ OCTOBER Ist, 1896. 

The Classes prepare for the following professions : Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. s 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science. Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ Residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Reeist«ar. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by 
Professor W. F. R. WELDON, F.RS., will commence on WED- 
NESDAY, Ocroner 7th, at 1 o'clock. The Lectures are so arranged 
as to meet the requirements of Students preparing for any of the 
Examinations of the University of London. 





J. M. Horssvurcu, M.A., Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 


NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
South Kensiagton, 8.W. 
Visitors—W. B. RICHMOND, R.A.; F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.S. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION, 1896-97, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Ocroper 7th. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the Public on payment of fees. The C s for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. The Studies yo Ornament 
and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Com- 
position, and include the study of Plants and Flowers, the Painting 
¢ Still Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of the 

Figure. 

didates for admission who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the School on September 29th and 
October 6th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m., on both days, and on sub- 
sequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals throughout the Session. 

Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Science and Art, S.W.: or, on and after 
October 7th, personally to the Registran, at the School, Exhibition 


By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 





A BERYSTWYTH INTERMEDIATE 


SCHOOL. 





The Local Governing Body are prepared to APPOINT a HEAD 
MASTER for the above School. Salary £180 per annum, with a 
capitation fee of £1 10s. for the first 100 pupils and £1 afterwards. 
Accommodation has to be provided under the scheme for 150 boys and 
100 girls. Candidates must be graduates of some University in the 
United Kingdom. Also a SECOND MASTER, at a salary of £160 
per annum, and an ASSISTANT MASTER at a salary of £140 per 
annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with one 
copy of not more than four recent testimonials, must be in my hands 
e or a Wednesday, 9th September, 1896 (Canvassing will 

isqualify.) i 

Samvurt Evans, Clerk to the Local Governing Body. 

6, Portland Street, Aberystwyth. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of 


JOURNALISM. 





Principal—D. F. RANKING, LL.D. 
Offices—441a, STRAND, W.C. 


AUTUMN SESSION commences SEPTEMBER 26th. 
(Two Stamps), address Sypney Payne, Secretary. 


Prospectus 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 

for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 

definite Church principles. Fees: £66 = annum (Sons of Clergy- 

men, £60); Day Boys. 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rev. T. F. Hopson, M.A., Warden. 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI. 


NATION for filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the 
Foundation will be held on the &th, 9th, 10th, llth, and Mth 
SEPTEMBER NEXT.--For information apply to the Bursar, 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


‘THE LECTURE SEASON.—Dr.W. H. 8. 

AUBREY, Author of “The Rise and Growth of the English 
Nation,” has some OPEN DATES, Subjects: Gladstone, Wycliffe, 
Cranmer, Hogarth Defoe, England in Former Times, The Puritans, 
&c., &c.—Address, 13, Canterbury Road, Croydon. 





GPRIGGS'S NEWSPAPER SERIAL 


AGENCY. 





NOW READY. 
A LIST of OVER ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION 
(Unpublished or already published) suitable for Seri:l Publication. 
The Authors include the most popular Novelists of the Day. 
Every class of Fiction represented. 
Post free on application to 
J. F. Spriags, 21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BLEEBR EO BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purehased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
ar erfhe neta e Taterest monthly on -~ do eee 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


RKB OLD LAND SOCIETY. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD Lan LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 











FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


A SELECTION FROM 


Bentley's Favourite Novels. 


Uniformly bound, each in One Volume, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


MY LADY NOBODY. 

“GOD'S FOOL.” 

THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

THE GREATER GLORY, 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 
LOVER OR FRIEND? 
MARY ST. JOHN. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 
WEE WIFIE. 
FOR LILIA8, 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
DIANA TEMPEST. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 
THE HAVEN UNDER TE HILL. 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 
CLEVEDEN 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS ? 
A BEGINNER. 

MRS. BLIGH, 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
NANCY. 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 

ALAS! 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
FROM MOOR ISLES, 
ALDYTH. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION, 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
SEAFORTH. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


By L. DOUGALL. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 68., at all Book- 
sellers’ and Railway Bookstalis in Town or Country. 


RICHARD BEntLEy & Son, Ne ew » Darlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





BLACKWOODS’ 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


English Verse for Junior Classes. 


Part I-—CHAUCER to COLERIDGE. By 
J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


Part IININETEENTH CENTURY POETS. 
Crown 8vo, Is, 6d, net. [Just published, 


A History of English Literature. 
For Srconpary Scnoots. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
song og Introduction by Professor MASSON. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 


Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, 
and Correction of Sentences. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 6d. 


Passages for Paraphrasing. 
Wits Generat Prtncrpces AND EXAMPLES SET AT 
Leavine Certivicate anp UNIVERSITY PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. Fcap, 8vo, 6d. 


Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 
For Senior Pupils. Containing upwards of 8,000 
Examples and 750 Extracts from Examination Papers. 
New ee Revised, Crown 8vo, 3s, With Answers, 
3s. 6d, 


Exercises in Mensuration. 
128 pp., cloth, 1s, Also in Two Parts. Paper, 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. each. ANSWEA&S to Parts I, and II, price 
ud. each. 


Handbook of Mental Arithmetic: 


A Comptere Course or Exercises tn MENTAL ARItTH- 
METIC, WITH ANswkRsS, 264 pp., 2s. 6d, Also in Six 
Parts (Standards I.—VII.), each containing 1,200 
Limp cloth, 6d. each, 





Examples, with Answers, 


Elementary Algebra. 


Complete in One Volume. 288 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
With Answers, 2s. 6d, [Jmmegiately, 


Elements of Physiography. 
By Rev. Dr. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Re-written, With numerous 
[illustrations specially prepared for this edition. Crown 
8vo. [| In preparation, 


Page’s Introductory Geology. 
New Edition. Revised by Professor vin ee 


Page’s Advanced Geology. 
New Edition. Revised by Professor LAPWORTH. 
[Jn Preparation, 


Plain Principles of Prose Com- 
position. 
By Professor MINTO. 


Outlines of Modern Geography. 


By Dr. ALEX. MACKAY. 191st Thousand, Revised. 1s, 


Intermediate Geography. 


By Dr. ALEX. MACKAY. Isth Edition, Revised, 2s, 


Elements of Modern Geography. 


By Dr. ALEX. MACKAY. 55th Thousand, Revised. 
3s. 


Crown 8vo, Is, 6d, 


Elementary Grammar and Com- 
position. 


Containing numerous Exercises. 
Feap. 8vo, ls. 


A Working Handbook of the 
Analysis of Sentences. 


New Edition, Revised. Crown _- ls, 6d. 


New Edition, Revised. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD | & SONS, 
EpINBURGH AND Lonpon. 








IMR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


ate "Rs 
NEW SIX SHILLING NOVEL. 


NANCY NOON. By Benjamin 


SWIFT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
e “We strongly advise e verybody to read this book.” "—Daiiy ¢ Chr ronicle. 


“i “q MEDITERRANEAN ELYSIUM.” 


The ISLAND of CAPRI. Trans. 


from the German of Gregorovius, by M. DOUGLAS 
___FATRBATRN. Cloth, gilt, 5s. [Neat week, 


“THE RELIGIOUS CREED OF A DEMOCRAT.” 


GOD and the PEOPLE. 


Selections from the Writings of Mazzini, by Dr, 
CHAS, W. STUBBS, Dean of Ely. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
New dition ready next week, 
“ The classification of the e br a seem to be admirable. A useful 
bibliography is app —Speaker. ; 


BY BENNET BURLEIGH. 


TWO CAMPAIGNS: Madagascar 


and ASHANTEE, 1895—96. About 50 Illustrations and 


Maps. Cloth, gilt, 16s. 
“ There is scarcely a dry page in it. ”"—Graphic. 


MADAGASCAR BEFORE the 


CONQUEST. By JAMES SIBREE. Illustrations and 
Map. Cloth, 16s. 
“ Interesting and’ entertaining, as few 1 on Mad 
been.”—Scotsman. 

















r have 





‘THIRD THOUSAND. 


A WINNING HAZARD. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing O’T.,” 


&e. Cloth, 6s. 
‘Mrs. Alexander’s right hand ay not lose itscunning.. 
is bright and pleasant.” "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A BOOK OF GOOD STORIES. 


HERE and THERE MEMORIES 


By H. R. N. Cloth, gilt, 10s. .. 
“This altogether delightful volume.”— Worl 
“The most spontaneous, ineehenstle,, ‘and ‘dramatic story-teller I 
have | ever met,”—“ T. P.” in the Weekl y8 


.. The story 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. By MARTIN A. 8. HUME, F.R.ILS. 


Portraits. Cloth, 12s. aan 
“A clear and very interesting account. An excellent book.”— Times 


BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 


A FIRST FLEET FAMILY: a 


Story of Botany Bay. Cloth, 6s. 
_— ell worth reading ; it is vivid and. amusing.”—Daily News. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDiTION, IN ONE VOL. 


LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 


SAVONAROLA, By Prof. P. VILLARI. Portraits 


and Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The most interesting biography that we know of in modern 
times.”—Saturday Review. _ : 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LITTLE NOVELS. Printed in 


bold, clear type, and handy in size and shape for the 
pocket. Price 6d. each ; cloth, 1s. 
Volumes now ready. 

THE WORLD is ROUND—NO PLACE for REPENT- 

ANCK—THE PROBLEM of PREJUDICE—MARGARET 

GREY—A PAINTER’S HONEYMOON—THE BOND of 


BLOOD. 

VANITY FAIR says: “Novel sets are many, but Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has begun a new one that, for prettiness, type. and cheapness, 
will take front rank...... These little novels—which are very prettily 
bound for a shilling, and in paper at sixpence each—wi ll, if we mis- 
take not, equal the * Pseudonyms’ ‘in popularity.” 


A ROLL of THOUGHTS. 


Selected from the Works of the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. In Almanac form, crown 8vo, price 
1s. 6d, ; or in leather, 10s. 6d. 


A ROLL 0 GOLDEN THOUGHTS 


for EVERY DAY in the YEAR. Selected from the 
best Authors. Oblong, with silk guard for hanging, 
_ 1s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, Now READY. 


CLIMBS in the NEW ZEALAND 


ALPS. By EDW. A. FITZGERALD. Over 60 Photo- 
gravure and other Illustrations and a Map. Cloth, 
31s. 6d. 
wy d end 
_ “A tale of singular pluck cond ye ‘a the Pol Mait Gasette. 


By Dr. JAMES CURRIE. 54th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 
Catalogues and Lists post free on applicati n. 





Lonpon : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parerxosrer Sauare, E CO. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1896. 
No. 1270, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLisHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


TWO VOLUMES OF LITERARY PAPERS. 


Retrospective Reviews; a Literary Log. By 
R. Le Gallienne. In 2 vols. (John Lane.) 


English Studies. By James Darmesteter. 
Translated by Mary Darmesteter. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Mr. Lz GALLIENNE’s two pretty volumes, 
described as ‘‘A Literary Log” by their 
author, may perhaps be as fitly characterised 
as a literary banquet, if by “ banquet ” we 
understand—what Birse the Glen Quharity 
post explained it to mean, namely—“ juist 
twa dinnersin one.” Unfortunately, in this 
cena duplex few solid victuals are included : 
it consists mainly of ‘‘ pretty little, tiny 
kickshaws ”—/friandises as innocuous and 
even wholesome as they are palatable, 
doubtless, so long as they are partaken of 
deliberately, sparingly, and with due cor- 
rective concomitants, but somewhat apt, on 
the other hand, if too rapidly swallowed or 
too freely indulged in, to disturb the mental 
digestion and bring about a certain ‘‘ windi- 
ness and puffing up of the stomach.” Let 
us not be mistaken. We would impute 
nothing against the ingredients of the feast ; 
we mean not to suggest that the dainties 
are made up of deleterious stuff, or that 
Mr. Le Gallienne is a purveyor of sweet 
poison for the age’s tooth. True, we have, 
if it comes to that, our own suspicions (as 
shall presently appear) touching the sound- 
ness of one particular constituent ; but it is 
not to this that we are now alluding: it is 
rather to the style and character of the 
dressing and the serving than against the 
quality of the viands themselves that our 
observations are directed. We object toa 
repast composed of nothing but “silly entrées 
and made dishes.” The stoniach revolts 
against soufflée and omelette and vol au vent 
and Charlotte Russe in endless series—flimsy 
confectionery that, as Mr. John Browdie 
feelingly observed, ‘‘ only aggravates a mon 
‘stead of pacifying him.” Now the truth 
is, that in theee volumes the literary 
pabulum is so skilfully disguised, the 
sanguine flesh (like that upon Miss 
Nency Moss’s plate) is minced into 
frustums so fine, that to make a square 
meal off such Frenchified scraps becomes a 
frank impossibility ; and the baffled guest, 
be he never so bold a trencherman, is fain 
in the end to rise from table, if not in posi- 
tive disgust, at least with a painful senso 
of hollowness and hunger unappeased. In 
other words, these two volumes, like the 


category of “‘ books which are no books— 
biblia a-biblia””—counterfeit presentments 

‘* That keep the word of promise to our eye, 

And ton it to our hope.” 4 

The anticipations called forth by their ex- 
terior are traversed and defeated by their 
contents. Open them, and you will find 
—not a well-ordered, methodic composi- 
tion, a whole compact of many members, 
but — an inarticulate mass of fugitive 
articles, arranged in the merely fortuitous 
order of their composition—brief notices of 
books and authors contributed to various 
journals at sundry times during the past 
five years, and now disinterred thereout for 
republication in collective shape. 

We intend no disparagement to these 
short pieces, which, indeed, maintain on the 
whole a high level of excellence in their 
own kind—that of literary journalism. Mr. 
Le Gallienne has, it is plain, a hearty love 
and a finely discriminative taste for good 
literature. He is as clear as it is possible 
for man to be as to what he likes or dislikes, 
and why; and has at command a facile, 
vivacious, and winning style wherewith to 
recommend and enforce his views. He can 
be at once sympathetic and sane — can 
admire ardently without losing his head, 
and praise generously without lapsing into 
dithyramb. As a critic he has much that 
is sound to offer, and his comments are 
frequently acute, ingenious, and suggestive. 
Yet it remains true that, had these scattered 
papers been consigned to oblivion, neither 
the world nor their author would have been 
much the loser. This will not appear 
extraordinary if we bear in mind how wide 
is the distinction between the criticism of 
the newspaper and that of the sustained 
and serious essay. The distinction lies in 
the difference of the objects proposed. 
While the essayist aims ‘at the fixing and 
clarifying of vague and obscure impressions, 
the leading aim of the journalist is to 
amuse—at once to excite and to satisfy the 
reader’s languid curiosity, thus affording 
him a few minutes’ agreeable distraction 
without unduly taxing his mental resources. 
Again, while the diversion of the reader 
is the end which the journalist sets before 
him, criticism is but one of several means 
whereby he labours to attain that end. 
This circumstance necessarily determines in 
large measure the quality and style of 
newspaper criticism. Whatever else it may 
be, whether sagacious or unsound, whether 
candid or perverse, whether genial and 
stimulating or harsh and frigorific, it must 
still satisfy one condition which the manner 
of its publication imposes on it: it must, 
above all, be bright, lively, and enter- 
taining. 

These considerations are obvious enough, 
and do very really, albeit unknown to us, 
reagtupon the frame of mind in which we 
are wont to read a newspaper critique. At 
such times the mind cften goes to work 
slackly, and falls into an attitude more 
remiss by far than that in which it would 
attack a formal essay. There are scores 
of themes handled by the journalist which 
yet, ever were he the most accomplished 
of critics, he could not, within the limits of 


than a bare adumbration of his subject, with 
a scanty measure of criticism carefully doled 
out—here a little and there a little. He 
car only skim over the very surface of the 
mat. *— skirt lightly along its utmost 
margi.. All this, as we have said, goes to 
determine the somewhat careless posture of 
mind in which we take up the literary 
journal. Nor can we doubt that the 
knowledge of his own powerlessness 
to command his readers’ full attention 
tells in its turn banefully upon the 
journalist—tends to lower his standards 
and to deaden his sense of responsibility. 
Thus even a writer for the papers, ordinarily 
punctilious, will at times be detected lapsing 
into not merely trivial, but even random and 
inconsiderate utterance, and contenting him- 
self with loose and approximate modes of 
expression merely, instead of ‘‘ seeking 
with care, difficulty, and moroseness for the 
word that fits the thing.” Now this is of 
little or no account, so long as it occurs in 
a contribution to the newspaper, where ex- 
perience has forewarned us to expect it. 
But the case is altered when the contribu- 
tion is transplanted from the homely 
sheets of the journal to the broad pages 
of a comely volume. There, if an essay be 
brief or thin, we are apt to blame the 
barrenness of the subject; there, too, the 
random guess, the rash conclusion, the 
crude and hasty judgment, borrow a sinister 
importance from their surroundings, and 
stand out in ugly prominence to the con- 
fusion of the author. 

Mr. Le Gallienne does not, perhaps, often 
fail in deliberateness ; but one may question 
whether, had he been dealing with them in 
a sustained composition, he would have 
written as recklessly as he does here con- 
cerning Coleridge, Wordsworth, and per- 
haps one or two more. Criticism, according 
to Mr. Le Gallienne, is ‘‘ the Art of Praise. 
There are three schools of criticism: the 
school that praises, the school that blames, 
and the school that judges. The school 
that praises is the most important.” 
Praise, however, we must observe, is of 
two kinds: the cordial, betokening honest 
admiration ; and the faint, which we hold 
on famous authority to be among the 
most effective modes of censure. Now it 
would seem as if Mr. Le Gallienne reserved 
his cordial praise for contemporaries, and 
had nothing but half-hearted praise and 
whole-hearted ridicule for some of his pre- 
decessors. Can a critic of to-day, for 
instance, find nothing to say of Coleridge 
more appropriate than this—that he was 
‘‘ dead lion and dead donkey in about equal 
proportions”; ‘one of the most provoking 
figures in biography,” of whose ‘ ugly 
slothfulness” one cannot think without ‘an 
ardent desire to just meet him some day in 
Hades with a good knotted horsewhip ” ? 
Or than this: ‘“‘ He had the impudence to 
die in his sixty-third year, with nothing to 
show for his life but a tiny handful of 
poems, some of which. he had not even the 
grace to finish” ? Assuming these strictures 
to be just—and that they are unfair no one 
conversant with Coleridge’s history will need 
to be told—where was the need of making 
them here andnow? Mr. Le Gallienne’s pen 








leather-bound and gilt-lettered draught- 
boards upon the shelf, belong to the 


an article, deal with in an adequate manner. 


One expects from him, indeed, no more’ 


is fluent; but it will run on for many and 
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many 4 year ere it turns out anything even | 
remotely comparable in value to the criticism | 
of the Biographia Literaria. So much for the | 
assertion that Coleridge’s life-work consists 
of a poor handful of verses. As to Words- 
worth, the salient quality of his mind would 
seem to have been its ‘quite astounding lack 
of humour.” “ Didn’t someone say they could 
never look on Wordsworth’s face without 
wishing to offer him a thistle?” Now, it 
may seem incredible, but there are some 
people whose sense of humour is so per- 
verted that they actually find food for 
laughter in the spectacle of Mr. Le Gallienne 
assuming this tone of complacent superiority 
towards Wordsworth. That the latter’s 
sense of humour was deficient can hardly 
be denied ; where, indeed, is the criticaster 
that has not made merry over it? And, 
no doubt, there are critics to whom this 
deficiency appears the most memorable 
feature in the man and his poetry, just as 
there are eyes which, looking upon a grand 
human countenance, can see thereon only 
the warts or casual blemishes. But surely 
itis after all but a poor kind of criticism 
which would define Wordsworth’s poetry at 
this time of day by one quality which it 
lacks, rather than by the many noble 
qualities which it possesses. 


life-long labour was singly devoted to the 
study and exposition of the Zend-Avesta. 
The subjects handled are diverse, including, 
among others, the ‘Life and Letters of 
George Eliot,” the career of ‘‘ Oliver Madox- 
Brown,” the ‘ Poetry of Mary Robinson ” 
(then destined ere long to be the wife, now 
the widow of the author, and translator 
of these essays), ‘‘ Celtic Literature and 
Ossian,” ‘‘Irish Political Ballads,” and 
‘‘Visha-Vriksha; or, The Poison Tree,” a 
novel written by the first Bengali novelist 
of the Presidency, Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee. There is besides an account, longer 
and more elaborate than the other essays, of 
the posthumous adventures of Joan of Arc 
in England. Slender as they mostly are, 
these brief pieces deserve attentive perusal, 
inasmuch as, aided by the translator’s 
graceful preface, they serve to introduce to 
us a personality of rare dignity and charm. 
The whole book may, indeed, be described 
as a commentary on the striking face por- 
trayed in the frontispiece—on the broad 
brow crowned with thought, the mild, 
steadfast, comprehending gaze, the nostril 
clear cut and sensitive, the full yet firm 
meuth and finely moulded chin. It is a 
face eloquent at once of self-conquest and of 
fellow-feeling: the face of one whom we 
would choose above all others for a friend 





Lastly, there is, as we said at the outset, 
a certain element or rather tendency in the 
criticism of Retrospective Reviews which we 
cannot but regard as of doubtful soundness : 
the tendency to make much ado “ about the 
form and technical details of Poetry, without 
due care for adequate contents.” There is, 
for example, scarcely one of these numerous 
papers in which some reference is not made 
to the ‘‘unique word”—its elusiveness, 
its rare difficulty of attainment, its abso- 
lute indispensableness. As if mere words 
had in themselves some subtle magic 
property, apart from the thought or feeling 
which permeates and quickens them! But 
this is no place to discuss the question of 
the relative importance of style and matter 
in poetry; we will therefore conclude by 
referring the reader who seeks light on this 
subject to chapter xv. of the Biographia 
Literaria, where, after enumerating the 
several characteristics of poetic style— 
melodious versification, imagery modified 
and coloured by passion, disinterested selec- 
tion of theme, &c.—Coleridge proceeds as 
follows : 
‘The last character I shall mention, which 


would prove indeed but little, except as taken 
conjointly with the others; yet without which 


the others could scarce exist in a high degree, and | 


[even if this were possible] would give promises 
only of transitory flashes and a meteoric power— 
is depth and energy of thought. No man was 
ever yet a great poet without being at the 
same time a profound philosopher. For poetry 
is the blossom and the fragrancy of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, 
emotions, language.” 


In passing from the Retrospective Reviews | 


to the English Studies we pass from criticism 
to philosophy, from the realm of words 
to that of ideas. The essays here repro- 
duced in English garb are but the parerga 
of a mind dedicated to science, the 
outcome of the fleeting infidelities of 
one who rarely played the truant—whose 


and mainstay in tribulation; and the pages 
which follow it reveal just those lofty and 
| engaging qualities of soul of which it speaks 
so distinctly. Small wonder that the Parsis 
ot Bombay were won by James Darmesteter’s 
gentle courtesy and sympathetic respect, and 
opened their hearts and secrets to him 
_whom, ‘as they watched him come and go, 
so light and quiet on his sedate old pony, 
they used to call ‘Chota Padre Sahib’: 
the little Missionary.” A touching story, 
related in the preface, shows how his 
memory is still cherished by his Indian 
friends : 
“ At the beginning of this year Prince Henri 
d’Orléans was to speak at the Dinshaw Petit 
Club, in Bombay. On his arrival, he glanced 
over the list of members, and read: President— 
James Darmesteter. ‘ But he is dead,’ exclaimed 
the Prince. ‘ Yes,’ replied these faithful friends, 
‘ but he is still our President !’” 

We regret that our limits will not allow 
us to examine the contents in detail ; but at 
least we may, while bidding it a hearty 
welcome, earnestly commend to our readers 
this volume of Prof. Darmesteter’s essays, 
from the pages of which it may be truthfully 
said that there emanates a breath 


** Of that delightful fragrance which was once 
From his mild manners quietly exhaled.”’ 


T. Hvuronrnson. 











Bohemia. From the Earliest Times to the 
| Fall of National Independency in 1620. 
With a Short Summary of Later Events. 
By C. Edmund Maurice. (Fisher Unwin.) 


| WE wish at the outset to do full justice to 
Mr. Maurice. He has apparently worked 
| up his subject with a great deal of care; if 
not very eloquent, he is always clear, and his 
matter is well arranged. The chief fault 
which we have to find with him is that the 
Bohemian element is not prominent enough 


| 


in his book, and this, too, in spite of his 
apparent eagerness to develop the Slavonic 
side of his subject. Owing to the greater 
or less absorption of this little country into 
its German neighbours, it is always difficult 
to realise fully the Slavonic element. Much 
of the history of Bohemia is the history of 
Germany also. We feel this painfully in 
the case of King John and the Emperor 
Charles. Of course, from the beginning of 
the reign of Ferdinand I., the Bohemian 
nationality, except for occasional spasmodic 
outbursts, is in a constant state of depression. 
We must, therefore, require strictly from 
an historian of Bohemia everything which 
will give us the inner, the Slavonic life of 
the people. To write this is quite in keeping 
with the new theories of history. It was 
done excellently by the late Mr. Green with 
reference to our own country : he was justly 
severe upon what he calls the “drum and 
trumpet ” school of historians. 

In the first place, from this point of 
view, Mr. Maurice does not say nearly 
enough about the literature; and here the 
brilliant work of Count Liitzow, who has 
appeared almost simultaneously as a rival 
in the field, has the advantage over him. 
The remarks of Mr. Maurice on this part of 
his subject are meagre. More might cer- 
tainly have been said about the Libusin 
Soud, without entering into a lengthy dis- 
cussion of its authenticity. We do not see 
why reference should be made to Mr. 
Wratislaw’s English translation and notes ; 
the book in which these are contained was, 
indeed, excellent for its time, but is now 
out of date, as it was published fifty years 
ago. Moreover, the poem is printed in 
full in the first volume of the Vybor and ia 


Jirecek’s Anthologies Literatury Ceské. Nor 
can there be any need when quoting it of 
using the spelling saud, which was current 
in Bohemia forty or fifty years ago, but has 
long since been abandoned. Of course, 
this is not a question of giving the original 
spelling of the word; for it never occurs in 
the poem, which, moreover, has no title. 
Mr. Maurice has dismissed in a short sen- 
tence the great services which Hus per- 
formed to hia native tongue in helping to 
develop its prose, and even introducing a 
regular system of orthography, thus doing 
for the Bohemian language what Luther did 
for the German. In the excellent work on 
Hus by Mr. Wratislaw a whole chapter is 
devoted to the writings of the reformer in 
Chekh. Mr. Maurice does not mention any 
special works of Stitoy, and stress is not 
laid sufficiently upon the merit of his prose 
style. England—still less Germany—could 
show nothing of the kind so good at the 
time. 

While speaking of the medieval period 
of the history, we must remark that 
a little more space should have been 
devoted to an account of the wonderful 
tactics of Zizka ; and surely the expression 
Zizkov Hra, which occurs four or five times 
in the book, must be incorrect. A feminine 
form of the adjective would be required to 
go with hora, We do not remember in our 
visits to Prague having heard the hill so 
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called. Bohemian authors either use the 
word Zizkov by itself, or Zizkova Hora (see 
Tomek, Jan Zizka, p. 55). We are also 
disappointed in the account of Cheléicky to 
find nothing about the Si?’ Viry: the sketch 
given of his writings is meagre. The state- 
ment that he was a cobbler is incorrect ; 
Spasowicz, Tomek and Tieftrunk knew 
nothing of such an opinion. We may also 
compare the remarks of Count Liitzow. 

On p. 416, Mr. Maurice groups together 
as untrustworthy historians Hajek and 
Dubravius ; but from the point of view of 
literary importance there is no comparison 
between the two. Dubravius we need not 
discuss, as he wrote in Latin; but Hajek 
is extremely interesting, as he used the 
vernacular—a very rare thing at the time 
for historical composition in the literature 
ofany country. Ofcourse, no corresponding 
historian existed in Germany, and in England 
we had only Ralph Holinshed. And here 
a word about the so-called mendacity and 
uncritical style of Hajek. This was char- 
acteristic of the age. We observe that 
Count Liitzow has cited Hajek’s ridiculous 
remarks about Alexander the Great. But 
has not Holinshed the stories of Locrine and 
Cymbeline, and all the fabulous material 
which Shakspere used so _ splendidly ? 
Whatever may be the defects of Hajek, he 
has great significance in the history of his 
country’s literature. At the time of the 
execution of the patriots, after the disasters 
of the White Mountain, Mr. Maurice says 
nothing about Harant who suffered, and 
whose interesting travels in the East were 
published some time ago by the Literary 
Society of Prague. So, also, in the accounts 
of Comenius, there is only a vague allusion 
to the Labyrint Sveta; and no mention ismade 
of the great loss which Bohemian literature 
sustained when his copious dictionary of that 
language was destroyed in the conflagration 
of Leszno. Mr. Maurice seems to concentrate 
himself upon his Latin works, many of 
which are pretty well known. The gener- 
ality of Englishmen look upon Comenius as 
a German: we have seen reviews of his 
works written in this country in which he is 
so treated throughout. It is as bad as the 
statue of Copernicus being put in the 
Walhalla at Munich. As Mr, Maurice 
states that he carries down his narrative to 
present times, it is curious that he does not 
find room for any of the able writers now 
living in Bohemia. In fact, even the authors 
of the period of the Bohemian revival come 
off rather badly. Thus, Palacky is men- 
tioned very casually. Mr. Maurice alludes, 
in a manner which we cannot help calling 
unsatisfactory, to the Kralodvorsky and 
Zelenohorsky MSS. We are not defenders 
of their authenticity, but surely to talk of 
“aman” named Hanka (p. 504) is some- 
what too contemptuous. Hanka was for 
many years the librarian of the museum ; 
he published a variety of books, very useful 
at the time when they appeared, and edited 
many of the monuments of old Bohemian 
literature, Dalimil’s Chronicle among the 
number. Moreover, to him we owe an 
edition of the Zexte du Sacre. He carried 
on a voluminous correspondence with all 





the Slavists of Europe. Has he come 
at last to this ‘“‘complexion”? In the 
mention of Dubrovsky nothing is said of 
his great work, Jnstitutiones Linguae Slavicae, 
an epoch-making book from which all 
modern Slavonic scholarship dates. We 
do not see the reason why Mr. Maurice 


affects the purism Safarik for Schafarik, a 
name so well known, when we find him 
elsewhere writing Rokycana, which would 


better be John of Rokycan (cf. Zerotin and 
similar names). Of Kollar, the Panslavist, 
not a word is said. Moreover, we are sorry 
to see the famous Veleslavin shorn of his 
proper surname, and reduced to his Christian 
names, as Daniel Adam (p. 417). But so 
well is this author known that the period in 
which he flourished has been called the age 
of Veleslavin. 

Perhaps, considering that the book is 
printed in Eogland, we ought to be tolerant 
of the occasional misspelling of Slavonic 
words. But the name Budovec—and it 
occurs many times—is invariably spelled 
with an accent on the last syllable, to which 
it has no right. Another word wrongly 
accented is Budejovice (p. 470) ; Postupic, 
on p. 348, ought to be Postupice: the form 
Postupic could only occur after the preposi- 
tion z. On p. 311 Rohac should be,Rohac; 
p. 253, Poréiec should be Poriéi; Trocnov 
(227) should be Trocnov; Milic (160) 
should be Milié; and Puchnic (167) should 
be Puchnik. ‘There are other slips, but 
these instances may suffice. We should 
not allude to them except that Mr. 
Maurice appears very anxious—and in this 
respect we praise him—to give correct 
Chekh forms. Of course he knows very 
well that these marks make a great deal of 
difference in the pronunciation of the words. 

We should have liked to have had some- 
thing about the old Bohemian Jaw-books. 
We have a pretty good account of {the 
Majestas Carolina, which, of course, is in 
Latin. Nothing is said of the strange fact 
that, when Joseph II.’s edict of toleration 
was proclaimed, a large number of people 
avowed that their families, though out- 
wardly conforming, had been concealed 
Protestants since the battle of the White 
Mountain—a most interesting fact in con- 
nexion with the continuity of the Reformed 
Faith. At the beginning of the work 
we are told nothing about the ethnology of 
the Bohemians and their relations to the 
other Slavs. The mysterious Samo is alto- 
gether omitted. Lastly, Mr. Maurice says 
nothing about the Statute of 1615, which 
required that all Bohemian officials should 
use the Chekh language. It was the last 
effort of the patriots to preserve what was 
so dear to them. 

To find room for some of these very 
Slavonic items, perhaps the author might 
have cut out some of the passages of 
that universal Bohemian history which 
everybody knows so well in connexion 
with the German Empire. He could thus 
have told us some of the facts which 
the ordinary Englishman cannot get at. 
We could even wish that he had not 
devoted quite so much space to the inter- 
necine wars of the sects, wherein we see 








only too clearly the fanaticism and intoler- 


ance of the times. This is the difficulty 
which besets the writer of an account of 
this picturesque little country. He runs 
the risk of being either commonplace or 
desperately special—narrow, if you will. 
The raison d’étre of a book of this sort is 
that Enoglishmen want to know what a 
Bohemian really is, under all the German 
japanning which has covered him. What 
had and has this Slavonic race, whom our 
German friends affect to treat with such 
contempt, to say for itself? What are the 
real names of their towns, which many are 
content to accept in a German nomenclature 
merely? Have they had any men of emi- 
nence who were Slavonic in contradistinction 
to German? Is their language a vigorous, 
self-contained tongue, or a gibberish of the 
proletariat, as some affect to treat it ? 

Mr. Maurice has told us much, and he 
has not told it badly ; but he has not given 
us such definite answers to these questions 
as we should like to have, and such as we 
might have expected from his preface. 

W. R. Morritt, 








‘‘Ewonish Orrizen” Sertes—Zhe Land 
Laws. By Sir Frederick Pollock. Third 
edition. (Macmillans.) 


In 1883 Sir Frederick Pollock—audax omnia 
perpeti—undertook, within the narrow limits 
of some two hundred pages, to introduce 
the English citizen innocent of legal train- 
ing to the principles and leading features of 
the law of real property. ‘The attempt 
embodied itself in the form of this ad- 
mirable little book, which has now reached 
a third edition. To have produced a manual 
of the Land Laws, which is popular without 
being puerile, and lucid without being in- 
exact, is an achievement not unworthy of 
the author’s great reputation and of the 
excellent series to which he is a contributor. 

The present edition, though retaining the 
essential features of its predecessors, con- 
tains a good deal of new matter. It is 
brought up to date by incorporatiog the 
results of recent legislation and historical 
research. In the latter connexion it fur- 
nishes frequent reference to the /istory of 
English Law before the Time of Edward I, 
lately published by the author in conjunc- 
tion with Prof. Maitland. The student of 
legal history, therefore, who has read this 
little book not once nor twice, will be very 
able to study those more stately volumes 
with intelligence and satisfaction. 

It is in the second chapter on the old 
English customary Laws, and in the Append- 
ices relating to the same subject, that the 
tendency of the latest historical specula- 
tions—or, in the author’s irreverent phrase, 
of changes of fashion—makes itself most felt. 
When the first edition of the book appeared, 
Allen’s explanation that folk-land was ager 
publicus was generally accepted as gospel. 
Now it has gone the way of the old dispen- 
sation; and the fourfold classification of 
Anglo-Saxon estates in land into book-land, 
folk-land, common-land, and heir-land is no 
longer admitted. In place of it, we are 
taught to regard book-land and folk-land 
as an exhaustive enumeration of the species 
of landed property. The latter of these 








includes land belonging to the King as 
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representing the State, land belonging to 
the King for his private use, land belonging 
to private persons, and, lastly, ‘‘ common- 
land, used and enjoyed by the members of 
particular townships, or sometimes, perhaps, 
larger bodies, to the exclusion of strangers.” 
It follows that the proposition that the legal 
origin of book-land was a grant made from 
the folk-land is now stated as a rule not of 
merely general, but of universal applica- 
tion. Even the primary distinction between 
book-land and folk-land partly fades 
away on closer inspection. Facts, as usual, 
make light work of formulas. Often the 
book merely served to stereotype exist- 
ing customs, as when it bounded by the 
limits of the family the grantee’s freedom 
of disposition. Again, it had no disturbing 
effect upon existing inferior tenures or rights 
of occupancy. The occupiers of the soil 
would hold by folk-right, their lord—if we 
may allow ourselves the expression—by 
book. ‘The various kinds of interest in 
land known to Anglo-Saxon custom often 
co-existed in the same acres. The division 
is of rights and interests, not necessarily of 
boundaries ”’ (p. 24). 

In an interesting appendix on the origins 
of the manor Sir Frederick Pollock sum- 
marises the theories which have obtained 
with regard to the source of manorial 
tenures and customs. He distinguishes 
them as the Blackstonian, the Germanic, 
and the villa theories. A fourth point of 
view, which enjoys some vogue at present, 
rejects the “mark” theory without setting 
up anything in its place. Sir Frederick 


Pollock’s own position is a little hard to) 


ascertain. He seems to adopt towards the 
village-community something of the cere- 
monious coldness with which one treats an 
old friend whom one has ceased to care for. 
The phrase itself is discarded in favour of 
“township”; and ‘‘ early communal enjoy- 
ment,”’ we are told, “is not an artificial 
form of property, but one of the elements 
out of which our developed notions of cor- 
porate existence and corporate property have 
been made.” Some occasional survivals in 
these pages of the earlier theory are, no 
doubt, attributable to the fact alluded to in 
the Preface to this edition, that the revision 
is not as complete as the author could have 
made it. 

The “mark moot,” again, ‘‘ which students 
were for some time taught to believe in as 
if it were as well known as the King’s 
Bench,” is now consigned to Sheol. 


“We do not know that this system [the 
common field system] was regulated or enforced 
by any definite authority; and as fragments of 
it have survived down to quite modern times 
without the help of any such authority, we are 
not bound to postulate a township court or 
administrative assembly for that purpose in 
default of other evidence that it existed. All 
recent research points to the hundred, not the 
township, being the lowest unit of judicial and 
a authority in the Auglo-Saxon period ”’ 
p. 34). 


This passage is scarcely to be reconciled 
with an opinion of the author expressed 
elsewhere (J/istory of English Law, P. and 
M., vol. i., p. 19): 


“It is probable enough that some sort of 
township meeting was held for the regulation 








of the commonfield husbandry, which prevailed 
throughout England; and the total absence of 
any written record of such meetings or (so far 
as wa know) allusion to them hardly makes the 
matter less probable.” 


By all means let us leave off speaking— 
tenues grandia—of judicial and executive 
authorities in connexion with the township ; 
but surely room remains for an informal 
government by the ‘‘ aristocracy of natural 
selection” of which Sir Frederick Pollock 
wrote in former editions. The demolition 
of the village community by its late advo- 
cates presents the not very edifying spectacle 
of a father devouring his own sons. It is 
now impressed upon us that the township 
was not a corporation, and was not blessed 
with a court of justice. No plain man 
innocent of legal refinements ever supposed 
that it was. 

Fresh matter will be found in the 
Appendix on the Germanic Land System, 
where the author, we are glad to see, 
adopts the reading ab universis vicis instead 
of ab universis in vices in Tacitus Germ. c. 26. 
The effect is to introduce an important 
divergence from the account of German 
customs given by Caesar in B. G. vi. 22. 

Note B on symbolic transfer does not 
appear in earlier editions. 

The book is well printed. An unnecessary 
“been” has crept in at the bottom of p. 
148. The expression ‘‘socage land” is 
explained on p. 59, not on p. 28. The 
asterisk in the index must therefore cliange 
places. 

R. W. Lez. 








The History of Don Quixote of the Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel 
de Cervantes by Thomas Shelton, annis 
1612, 1620. With Introduction by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Vols. I., II. (David 
Nutt.) 


We have here two more volumes of the 
delightful series of the ‘“‘ Tudor Transla- 
tions,’ volumes which will be as welcome 
as any that have preceded them. They are 
ushered in by a graceful and touching 
dedication to the painter of the portrait of 
the lost daughter of Mr. W. E. Henley, the 
general editor of the series. The introduc- 
tion to this first Part by Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly is, we think, the best thing that he has 
yet done. It is neither too long nor over- 
weighted. The facts are marshalled in 
lucid order, the argument is terse and 
cogent, the conclusion is convincing. ‘The 
criticism, both on the original and on the 
translation, commends itself by its sound 
good sense; the learning, which is much, 
never degenerates into pedantry. 

Little 1s known of Shelton’s life; but Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly shows that the translation 
of the first Part must have been made 
directly from the Brussels edition of 1607, 
and that it cannot have been taken either 
from the Italian or the French, as alleged 
by Jervas and others, for the sufficient 
reason that Shelton anticipated Franciosini 
by ten years, and Oudin by two. It is this 
translation of the first Part done in 1607, 
and printed in 1612, that we have here given, 
not the edition of 1620. The value of the 
fact lies in this, that most subsequent trans- 





lations, and, indeed, editions of the original, 
have been founded on the Madrid edition 
of 1608—the last printed in Cervantes’ life- 
time—which has thus acquired a fictitious 
authority. In his remarks on Cervantes, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly is equally removed 
from unreasoning admiration and from 
undue depreciation. The Quixote belongs 
to universal literature, but it is not faultless. 
“Tt was written by fits and starts, in 
snatches stolen from less congenial work ; 
it has too often the effect of patchiness ; 
over-elaboration and insufficiency of outline 
are flaunted side by side.” As to the style, 
which some recent critics have eulogised 
beyond measure, we read : 


** At the best he is beyond all question a most 
distinguished writer of Spanish prose; but he 
abounds in incorrections, in lapses of grammar, 
in slips of sense, in Italian constructions, in 
sentences barbed with a thicket of relatives 
hopelessly estranged from their antecedents. 
As a craftsman Cervantes has no claim to the 
first nor to the second place among Spanish 
writers,” 

but he is ‘‘a consummate artist in humour, 
and a prince of invention.” 

If from the original we turn to the trans- 
lation, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly shows how 
close was the contact of Spanish literature 
with that of Europe in the days of Elizabeth 
and James I. Spain might be the feared 
and execrated foe, but every work of 
Spanish genius was known, appreciated, and 
speedily translated into the languages of 
Western and Southern Europe. Though 
not quite established, there is good reason 
to believe that Shakspere and Fletcher 
based a lost play, ‘‘Cardenno,” on an 
episode of the Quixote. And these transla- 
tions were done with glee, thrown off 
rapidly indeed, and with a fine carelessness 
not at all up to the standard of modern 
accuracy, but written with piquancy and 
vigour, with every stroke made to tell, by 
men who had evident delight in their work ; 
whose effort was to give their readers the 
means of thorough enjoyment of the authors 
whom they translated into the racy, nervous, 
idiomatic English of theirday. This is the 
characteristic of Shelton’s translation. His 
blunders are many and amusing ; but so are 
his happy turns and phrases, and he can rise 
on occasion to the full height of Cervantes 
at his best. Obsolete some of his words 
and phrases are; he is ignorant of much that 
every school-boy knows now. But with all 
these defects he can be read with real en- 
joyment; and, after all the translations of 
recent years, the final verdict of criticism, 
we think, will be that Cervantes’ earliest 
translator was by no means his worst. 

Wentworth WEsstTER. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Fellow ‘Travellers. By Graham Travers. 
(Black woods.) 


Denis. By Mrs. E. M. Field. (Mac- 
millans. ) 

The Two Marys. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Methuen. ) 


Her Point of View. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

No Place for Repentance. 
Pinsent. (Fisher Unwin.) 


By G. M. Robins. 


By Ellen F. 
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Nets for the Wind. By Una Taylor. 
Lane.) 


A Study in Shadows. By William J. Locke. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Honor Ormthwaite. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady 
Jean’s Vagaries.” (Bentley.) 


Kinsfolk, By Annie 8. Swan. (Hutchinson.) 

The Dice of the Gods. By John Francis 
Temple. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

An Unconventional Girl. By L. Rossi. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Reavers of Miss Travers’s first book, Mona 
Maclean, will remember the many good 
qualities by which it was marked, and the 
promise it gave of the writer’s further 
development. In the volume of short 
stories, or rather of analytical episodes, just 
published her possibilities are again dis- 
closed, the progress in her achievement 
demonstrated. ‘The Story of a Friend- 
ship: a Study in Sober Tints,” is the last 
and longest of the collection. In no place are 
thesober tints departed from; butsoskilfully, 
with such swiftness of perception and sure- 
ness of touch, is each delicate shadow limned, 
that the effect is striking—more striking 
possibly than would have been the case had 
brighter colours been used. A trustworthy 
critic of the pictorial arts has said that only 
a master can employ strong colours with 
success, and that consequently we lose little 
by disregarding high-toned compositions in 
a gallery of modern pictures. In literature, 
too, there are few who can use to advantage 
the whole gamut of colour; and it is 
in part the wise conservation of her 


(John 


power within certain limits, the artistic | - 


blending of tone with tone, that give dis- 
tinction to Miss Travers’s stories. In the 
last study pre-eminently, though in each to 
some extent, the sure, firm hand of the 
artist in words is to be discerned: the 
characters have been realised and lived 
with ; the situations are fresh and selected 
with judgment. J¢llow Travellers is to be 
welcomed, not only on account of its insight, 
but for the strenuous economy with which 
— line has been refined to its adequate 
end. 


Denis is a refreshing book, if only because 
of the genuine humour which pervades 
almost every page. The ready wit with 
which the folk of Ireland are gifted 
is no strange revelation to the author, 
Mrs. Field, but the commor talk of the 
country-side where, doubtless, she has 
lived ; and her transcription lacks little of 
the simple vigour, the appositeness of the 
original. The scene is laid in the Ireland 
of Dan O’Connell’s time, when, to the 
glowing imagination of the Celtic people, 
the word Repeal loomed as large as the 
God-given promise of an earthly paradise : 
indeed, they would not have been sur- 
prised if, after the passing of the desired 
bill, in the words of an impassioned Irish 
orator, ‘“‘the barren hills should become 
smiling valleys.” The characteristic courtesy 
and charm of manner of this warm- 
hearted race are cleverly portrayed; and, 
incidentally, glimpses are given of quaint 
and beautiful superstitions, some of which 
still survive. Taken separately, each chapter 
is excellent, not alone by virtue of the 








qualities to which allusion has been made, 
but because of the clever way in which the 
bitter feud between Protestantism and the 
older faith is treated. As a story, however, 
Denis is overweighted with detail; the 
author has been carried away by interest in 
her subject, and consequently the necessity 
to select carefully has been disregarded. 


The first story, whose name supplies the 
title of Mrs. Oiiphant’s book, has already 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine. In it 
the younger of the two Marys tells how, 
as a child, she would trot by her fathers’ 
side to the old book shops off Holborn, of 
the happy day-dreams which filled her mind 
as she sat musing beside the vicar in the 
old house, with its two white steps, in 
Southampton-street, and of the events that 
befell later. The volume is full of the 
artless art which we have come to expect 
from this talented writer. Of detail there 
is ample, but each bit seems to fill a place 
prepared for it, and the cumulative effect is 
strong. “Grove Road, Hampstead,” the 
second of the stories, is not quite such 
a characteristic piece of work, perhaps, 
although here, too, the manner of narration 
is admirable. 


Cecily Rutland, the heroine of Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds’s new book, is a child of the age. 
Her life as a country parson’s daughter is 
quiet and uneventful; her mother, an 
estimable woman notwithstanding her pre- 
judices, regards violin playing, for which 
Cecily has genuine talent, as ‘‘ so unsuit- 
able” for her daughter, giving as her 
reason that it ‘‘ makes a girl so conspicuous 
. . 80 semi-professional . . . in a room.” 
When, therefore, Gerald Mallinger, the 
brilliant exponent of the new hopelessness, 
visite at a neighbouring country house, and 
for the first time the girl comes in contact 
with an alert mind, a man who, superficially 
at any rate, sympathises with her desire for 
development, she hails him as a kindred 
soul, only to find, after a brief time, that 
he has been trifling with her, and that she 
has been drugged with his decadent teach- 
ings. This is the starting-point of the 
story wherein the various changes in Her 
Point of View are traced. The theme is 
brightly if not ably handled, and in no 
place does the narrative drag. Here and 
there a tendency to exaggeration mars the 
effect, a lack of reserve spoils a passage 
otherwise good ; but in the main the author’s 
healthy optimism finds fitting expression. 


Miss Ellen Pinsent’s short story, which 
forms the second volume of Mr. Fisher 
Unawin’s “ Little Novels” series, is a 
striking study in inebriety, a study which 
the temperance party would do well to sub- 
stitute for some of their well-meaning but 
utterly unconvincing tractates. The writer 
approaches her subject from an artistic 
rather than from a controyersial point of 
view ; and whether or not the attitude of her 
ill-fated hero is the true one, it is so vividly 
presented that the pathos of the situation is 
borne in upon the reader. The scene is 
laid at Cowsthorpe, a Lincolnshire village 
situated on the wide stretch of marsh land 
reclaimed from the sea—the country of 
glorious sunsets and of haunting silence. 
There the passage of years is marked by 





the seed-time and the hay harvest, by the 
ingathering of the corn and the turning of 
the brown earth. A sense of the rhythm of 
quiet things pervades the book. Against 
such a background, the author tells the 
story of the new curate, to be summed up 
in the words from which he last preached 
in the village church: ‘‘He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save.” Fortunately 
little depends upon the verisimilitude of the 
love passages, for these are ordinary and 
poorly wrought. The strength of No Place 
for Repentance lies in its clever depicture of 
rural character, so matter-of-fact, so un- 
emotional ; in concentration of effort upon 
the central problem, and in the heedful way 
this is handled. The Lincolnshire dialect is 
excellent, but there is too much of it. 


It may be that Mise Una Taylor attaches 
an esoteric meaning to her title, and that 
she has endeavoured to write a mystifying 
book. If this be so, she has succeeded 
completely, for the attempt to grasp the 
meaning of her eleven stories is well-nigh 
as futile as to lay ‘“‘ Nets for the Wind.” It 
has been said that the main function of the 
adjective, properly used, is to limit the 
sense of the noun; in this book adjectives 
are so plentiful that a monotonous effect 
both of sound and senge is produced. By 
means of innumerable superlatives, too, it 
is sought to create a steady hurricane of 
emotion, with much the same result as if the 
reader conned a table of unlimited statistics. 
Thus do extremes meet. So far as it is possi- 
ble to diagnose the malady from which the 
heroine of the first story suffers, it is hysteria 
complicated with egomania; nevertheless, 
she, and many other personages in the 
book, express themselves aptly at times. 
For instance: ‘‘ When we extort an answer 
from Fate, we become her accomplice. We 
build up the image of our doom within our 
mind, and call henceforth fate necessity.” 
On the next page a remarkable psycho- 
logical feat is described: ‘‘Then, with a 
supreme recoil of terror, her will severed 
the living tide from its heart-fountain, and 
her hand lay in his, passive, inert, and 
dead.” It will be seen that Nets for the 
Wind contains strange as well as clever 
passages. 


The least satisfactory part of Mr. William 
J. Locke’s former book was the unconvincing 
way in which Lady Phayre flitted across the 
pages. Mr. Locke in A Study in Shadows 
sets himself to reveal the inner life of a 
Swiss pension, occupied, save for an old 
professor, solely by women, most of whom 
have lived their lives and now spend un- 
eventful days in discussing the past with 
resident members of the unfortunate sister- 
hood, or in laughing over the jokes of 
Le Journal Amusant. Into this circle of 
women, for the most part old, in ex- 
perience if not in years, a young English 
girl is precipitated. The central interest of 
the narrative lies in the love of this girl 
and that of Katherine Stapleton being 
kindled by the same man, and the final 
struggle on the part of the younger woman 
to sacrifice herself for the sake of Raine 
Chetwynd and her friend Katherine, 
Although the woman’s springs of action 
strike the reader in some cases as man- 
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made, on the whole the story is skilfully 
and pleasantly told. By far the best piece 
of character drawing is that of Prof. 
Chetwynd ; and small as is tha part he plays, 
it is his figure which stands out when we 
lay down the book. Mr. Locke reiterates 
the hackneyed half-truth, that ‘‘ girls do not 
fall in love with a man until he has given 
them good reason.” It is a dangerous 
generalisation. 

Honor Ormthwaite has little to recommend 
it either as a story or as a study of charac- 
ter. Judged as a narrative, it is heavy and 
uninteresting; if intended primarily as a 
portrait of the heroine, it fails, for it is 
with difficulty that the reader can conceive 
of such a bundle of inconsistencies arbi- 
trarily strung together. Honor is humbly 
born, and, so far as can be judged, of a 
very ordinary type ; but, presto! when a rich 
and aged politician says to her: ‘‘ I solemnly 
declare to you that I see in you qualities 
which would grace any station in life, 
qualities which would make any man who 
could value them supremely happy,” and 
much more to the same effect, these rootless 
qualities spring up and flourish to the 
admiration of the world. We cannot believe 
in Honor Ormthwaite, as a woman at any 
rate, nor does the baronet whom she marries 
strike a more convincing note. 


In Kinsfolk Annie S. Swan tells of a 
deception practised upon the unsuspecting 
bachelor the Rev. chibald Elliott, of 
Oairdrum Manse, near Glasgow. The way 
in which a scheming woman impersonates 
the wife of the good man’s dead brother, 
however, is not calculated to deceive the 
reader; and it is to be doubted whether a 
shrewd Scottish parson would have been 
deluded by such obvious wiles. For the 
rest, the brief story contains some examples 
of Scottish dialect and a few rather ordinary 
situations. 


There are sentences and passages in Zhe 
Dice of the Gods that strike with force and 
directness, but the book as a whole lacks 
exactly those qualities. In part this is due 
to want of proportion in the treatment of 
incident, the needlessly long dwelling on 
unimportant details—as, for example, when 
the description of a village concert occupies 
four pages; in part, because the characters 
and situations fail to move the reader. 
Gertrude Paget, the heroine, is an impres- 
sionsbl», rudderless young woman of 
wandering, shallow ability; she attracts 
her troubles—sorrows they are meant to 
be — by a course of weak and selfish 
action. She enlists neither our sympathy 
nor our interest. In her Mr. Temple has 
attempted to delineate a modern woman 
of superficial culture, who measures the 
great things of life by inches, the insig- 
nificant things by yards; the author, how- 
ever, does not understand the type, or he 
fails to express what he knows. Sir Robert 
Ashby is the very phantom of a popular 
villain ; Langton Goss’s broken heart, the 
reader may hazard, was hardly cracked, so 
rapidly did it heal when an impertinent 
American girl spoke to him at aSonnenbaden 
table @héte; and the remaining characters 
are no more satisfactory. 





An Unconventional Girl; in places, the 
events and experiences treated, true in 
themselves, seem as if transcribed from life 
without having undergone the modifications 
necessary to make them a vital part of the 
narrative. But despite these blemishes, 
and very obvious faults in construction, 
the simple, straightforward style in which 
L. Rossi tells of the childhood and after life 
of lonely Linda L’Estrange gives to the 
volume a certain charm. 
Frank River. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


“TEXTE UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN.”—Ausser- 
canonische Paralleltexte zu Johannes. By Alfred 
Resch. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) Dr. Resch’s 
splendid works on the Agrapha, and on the 
extra-canonical parallel texts to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, are sufficiently well-known to 
ensure a wide welcome for this sequel. He 
now provides us with a collection of texts 
quo from or analogous to John. If the 
oe volume is two-thirds thinner and of 
ess interest than its predecessors, this is not 
altogether Dr. Resch’s fault. The later date 
of the Fourth Gospel, its limited circulation, 
its greater originality, and, one may add, the 
existence in the third century of a reputed 
autograph by which presumably other MSS. 
were corrected—these and other causes have 
brought it to pass that the variations of 
reading ,and the points of contact with apo- 
cryphal matter are far fewer than in the case 
of the Synoptists. Apropos of apocryphal 
affinities, it may be observed that the volume 
before us gives increased reason to suspect 
that some of the inexact Johannine references 
in Justin and the Clementines are derived 
from John indirectly through an apocryphal 
medium—the Pseudo- Petrine Gospel or the Ebio- 
nite. But if Dr. Resch’s field was limited, he had 
the less excuse for not exploiting it thoroughly ; 
and the truth must be confessed that the 
omissions in our present volume are sufficiently 
serious to make one imagine that somehow 
his MS. went into the publisher’s hands 
prematurely. Dr. Resch passes over the 
adulteress pericope (John vii. 53-viii. 11) without 
the slightest allusion to Mr. Conybeare’s 
famous discovery of the original Papias text. 
He omits most of the Jobannine parallels in 
the Peter Gospel—the viéiis in the Praetorium, 
the oxeAoxorla, &c.; and one finds no allusion 
to the Levi-Christophany which Dr. Barnes 
discovered in the Syriac of the Didascalia. He 
omits that remarkable reading of Codex Ver- 
cellensis in Matt. xxvii. 55, “a Cana 
Galiaeae,” and also the identification in the 
Coptic Canons of Nathanael with Matthias. 
He omits to notice the absence of 4 Maydarnvh 
(John xx. 1) in Ephraim’s Diatessaron (see 
Moesinger, pp. 29, 54, 269, 270). Among other 
omissions we notice for: 5 nal &AAa mpdéBata 
(Stromata vi. 14); janua vitae (Adv. Gentes 
ii. 65); the curious blending of the Siloam and 
Jericho miracles in Acta Pilati vi.; and the im- 
portant addition, rijs dyvolas iwpévn 7a Guaprhuara, 
in Clem. Hom. xix. One must regret, too, 
that Dr. Resch passes so lightly over the 
Johannine affinities to Synoptic matter. For 
example, having noticed the correspondence 
between Nathanael and Levi-Matthew, and the 
correspondence in the Peter Gospel of Levi 
with Nathanael (John xxi. 2), he might well 
have gone further and have pointed out that the 
feast in Levi-Matthew’s house (notice the 
metaphors of ‘‘ the bridechamber” and of ‘‘ the 
old and new wine’’) is the Synoptic parallel 
to the wedding-feast at Cana. Nathanael, 


_ {traditionally the bridegroom, was of Cana} 
The personal note obtrudes somewhat in | (John xxi. 2); and the reading above noted of | but the natural inference is, surely, 





the Codex Vercellensis appears, when com- 
pared with Mark ii. 15, to make Cana the scene 
of Levi-Matthew’s feast. It is the very merit 
of Dr. Resch’s works that makes one resent 
their shortcomings, for they are not likely to 
be superseded for a long time to come. What- 
ever other good things he may have in store 
for us, all students of the Gospels must hope 
that he will first complete his ‘‘ Paralleltexte zu 
den Evangelien” by a supplementary volume, 
making to some extent the omissions, 
and including the parallels, hitherto unaccount- 
ably ignored, to the first two chapters of 
Matthew and Luke. 


Acta Apostolorwum secundum formam quae 
videtur Romanam. By F. Blass. (Leipzig: 
Teubner.) This is certainly one of the most 
scholarly and useful books published this year. 
In modest, inexpensive form, and without 
any undue parade of critical apparatus, Prof. 
Blass reconstitutes what he calls the ‘“‘ Roman 
text” of Acts—that represented by ‘D.,” 
Irenaeus, the Apostolical Constitutions, ‘‘ 137,” 
and the Harklean Marginalia. Besides these 
authorities, there are a dozen others less 
known, and in the volume before us nothing 
appears to be overlooked. As all students of 
Acts are aware, the Roman text is of excep- 
tional importance, both on account of its wide 
divergence from the received text, and also 
because its additional matter is closely con- 
nected by phraseology with other parts of Acts 
—especially with the ‘‘we” sections—in some 
cases so closely as to leave little doubt that it 
is the author of the ‘“‘ we” sections who is 
speaking. Under these circumstances Prof. 
Blass submits the explanation that Luke 
revised his work some years later, and that the 
Roman text represents his earlier edition. The 
one blot on Prof. Blass’s book is the undue 
deference that he pays to Dr. Nestle’s theory 
of Hebrew originals. Everyone must bow to 
Dr. Nestle in his own Syriac province ; but he 
plainly ventures beyond it when he insists that 
the variation of reading in Acts iii. 14 ¢Bapivare 
(Apvhoacée) arises from confusion between D/175> 
and D725. Closer investigation would have 
shown him that ¢Sapivare igs derived from 
Malachi iii. 13; for the subsequent verses 
correspond to Acts iii. 14, 19, 21: émarpaphoesde, 
kal SperOe avd pécov Sicaiov Kal ava wécov dvduov. 
. 2+. dvarede: Suiv HAcos Sieacorbyns, wal Yaois év 
Tais wréputwv avrov. ... ’HAlas dwoxaracrhoet, K.T.A. 
Our author should have noticed that Dr. 
Nestle—owing to the slenderness of his 
acquairtance with the Septuagint—is an unsafe 
guide in these matters. The first half of Acts 
is saturated with the Septuagint—contains not 
a single reference to the Hebrew. And by 
desiderating a Hebrew original for those parts 
of our Third Gospel with which the first half of 
Acts is connected—including even Luke 
i. 5-ii.—Dr. Nestle has practically put himself 
out of court. Except with re to this ignis 
fatuus of Hebrew originals, Prof. Blass’s book 
is really the model of what such a work 
should be. 


Studia Biblica et Lcclesiastica. Vol. IV. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) The volume before 
us is the work of five different writers, and, as 
might be expected, is of somewhat unequal 
value. The first article, ‘‘ St. Paul and Hellen- 
ism,” by Canon Hicks, is designed to prove 
that the Hellenic element in Christianity 1s 
partially due to a pre-Christian infiltration into 
Judaism. In the second article Prof. Ramsay 
resumes his advocacy of Renan’s view that the 
‘“‘Galatianus” of St. Paul were the ‘‘ Lycao- 
nians”’ of Acts, and he jubilantly appeals to 
Asterius of Amaseia. Prof. Ramsay has 
picked up a viper. It is quite true that 
Asterius omits “the region of Galatia” from 
St. Paul’s third journey, and inserts Lycaonia ; 
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Lycaonia is mentioned as on the way to Galatia 
proper. ‘In precisely the same way Asterius 
notes St. Paul’s passage through ‘ Phoenicia,” 
and omits ‘‘ Syria and Cilicia.” But what 
really decides the matter is his reference to the 
racial levity and fickleness of the Galatae whom 
St. Paul addressed. When Prof. Ramsay, out 
of his vast store of classical knowledge, accumu- 
lates evidence that in St. Paul’s time Lycao- 
nians might have been spoken of quite correctly 
as Galatians, he stands on firm ground; but 
pe a. ——— have been so oe yoo by 
other t. urposes appears at presen 
wid oe dm about as likely as that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would address 
himself to “the division of St. Augustine’s” 
for purposes other than electoral. With Prof. 
Ramsay’s concluding remark, that the question 
must really be decided by the consideration, 
‘* Which explanation best suits Acts and Epistle?” 
itisimpossible not to agree. He has yet to 
prove that the Galatians whom St. Paul 
addressed had been visited more than twice. 
Prof., Ramsay’s tour de force is followed by 
matter of permanent interest from Mr. Cony- 
beare—translations of two Armenian codices of 
the Acta Pilati. The peculiar Armenian read- 
ings, with two or three notable exceptions 
(see especially chap. xiii.), may not be of con- 
siderable importance in themselves, but as con- 
tributions towards the restoration of the 
primitive text—the text of a document which 
there is general tendency to push back further 
and further—their value is inestimable. Mr. 
Bussell follows with a dissertation on ‘‘ Sub- 
ordinate Dualism.” Whether in the face of 
some of the later Jewish writings it is quite 
correct to say that, as ‘‘a vindication of the 
personal to the personal,” Christian doctrine was 
completely novel is perbaps open to question ; 
but Mr. Bussell is certainly to be congratulated 
on his success in bringing the theories of Lactan- 
tius and Pseudo-Clement into connexion with 
modern lines of thought. Finally, we have a 
most scholarly examination of ‘‘ The Language 
of St. Cyprian,” by Mr. E. W. Watson. This 
and the Armenian texts of the Acta Pilati are 
really the gems of the volume. Mr. Watson 
modestly claims to have done “a little towards 
making the history of Christian terminology 
more definite”; and it will probably be the 
general verdict that he has done not a little, 
but agreat deal. But why has Mr. Watson 
neglected to acquaint us with Cyprian’s attitude 
towards that interesting word povoyeris ?— 
rendered “unicus” in the old Latin, conform- 
ably both with its derivation and with its 
usage in Luke vii., viii., ix., but afterwards 
generally mistranslated ‘‘unigenitus,” as though 
from an original povoyévynros. 

“TExTs AND SrupiEs.” Vol. IV.—Coptic 
Apocryphal Gospels. By Forbes Robinson. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) All students of 
the Apocryphal Gospels will be grateful to Mr. 
Robinson for this delightful volume. It can- 
not, indeed, be said that the Coptic Gospels 
supply us with anything nestionivaly novel ; 
but as part of the great apocryphal cycle, sup- 
plementing and illustrating other apocrypha, 
their value is indisputable. We find here the 
history alluded to so obscurely by Alexander of 
Alexandria: ‘‘The = departed from the 
temple after the rending of the veil” (c/. 
“Spiritus velum scidit,” Ephraim). The 
description of the glorified Christ as “a beau- 
tiful youth of about thirty years of age” recalls 
the apocryphal Revelation of John. The Virgin, 
as by Ephraim and Gregory Thaumaturgus, is 
said to conceive ‘‘ by the ear.” The strange 
blending of magi and shepherds, ‘‘and the 
shepherds saw the star and wondered at it,” 
recalls the statement—of Methodius, I think it 
is—that the star was really an angel. Contrary 
to the teaching of Pseudo-Matthew, the 


father and mother who cohabit. The following 
description of her gi is curious: ‘She 
never outgrew her clothes, she never washed 
in a bath, she never put her face outside the 
Temple lest she should see a strange man.” 
Christ appears to her at the sepulchre, as in 
Ephraim and the Acta Thaddaei, and it is 
interesting to find that she is identified with 
‘* the other Mary,” ‘“‘ Mary of James.” She is 
taken up into heaven, but, according to some 
of the fragments, not corporeally. Her body 
is preserved from corruption, like Joseph’s (see 
‘History of Joseph the Carpenter ’’), and the 
evidence seems to show that her assumption 
was originally similar to his. 

“Srup1a Srnartica,” No. 5.—Apocrypha 
Sinaitica. By Margaret Dunlop Gibson. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) This volume 
contains the Anaphora Pilati (translated from 
Syriac and Arabic versions), an apparently late 
Arabic recension of the Recognitions of 
Clement, the Martyrdom of Clement (in which 
the curious incident of the sea receding from 
Clement’s sepulchre suggests profane analogies), 
a work somewhat deceptively entitled by its 
authors ‘‘ The Preaching of Peter,” and stories 
about ‘‘ James son of Alphaeus” and ‘‘ Simon 
son of Cleophas.” The Syriac and Arabic 
texts of the Anaphora, compared with our 
present Greek text, exhibit several noteworthy 
variations; and the other contents of the 
volume are at least exceedingly interesting. 
The scholarship displayed suggests a hope 
that Mrs. Gibson will soon add to the ‘ Studia 
Sinaitica” series that really important text 
over which those who are not at home with 
Syriac have been wailing Macedon-wise for the 
last thirty years—Lagarde’s Syriac Recog- 
nitions. 

Collatio Codicis Lewisiani cum Cotice Cure- 
toniano cui adjectae sunt lectiones e Peshitto 
desumptae. By A. Bonus. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) Hitherto the Lewis Codex (that ill- 
chosen title ‘‘Codex Sinaiticus” seems to be 
now quite abandoned) has been treated only at 
Cambridge. We now have an Oxford scholar’s 
assistance in determining its exact relationship 
to the Curetonian fragments. Mr. Bonus has 
performed his task with evident care and con- 
scientiousness, but one cannot help regretting 
that he did not see his way to collating the 
Lewis Codex with the Peshitto completely. 


‘““TEXTE UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN.”—Die 
Palistinischen Miéirtyrer der Eusebius. By 
Bruno Violet. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) The 
object of this little book is to determine 
the relationship of the shorter form of ‘‘ The 
Palestinian Martyrs” to the lengthier. 
The author provides us with a careful transla- 
tion of the Syriac version ; and, after collating 
the several authorities, he leads us to the con- 
clusion that the shorter form is the earlier— 
that it represents Eusebius’s preliminary draft. 


F. P. BapHaAm. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE unpublished writings of Gibbon, of which 
the original MS. was acquired last year by 
the British Museum from the Earl of Shef- 
field, will form altogether three volumes. One 
of these will contain the six drafts of the 
autobiography, which will be printed verbatim ; 
the other two will contain Gibbon’s letters to 
his father, his stepmother, Lord Sheffield, and 
other friends, from 1753 to 1794. The present 
Lord Sheffield contributes a preface, and Mr. 
Rowland E. Prothero supplies notes to the 
letters. The publisher, as seems fitting, is Mr. 


price Altogether the atlas will consist of 
ninety coloured maps, on paper 15 in. by 12 in., 
and each map wi accompanied by a 
e of descriptive and historical letterpress. 

tr. R. L. Poole is the general editor ; and he 
has had the assistance of Profs. York Powell, 
Prothero, Bury, and Tout, Messrs. R. Dunlop, 
F. Haverfield, C. Oman, G. H. Orpen, and W. 
H, Stevenson, and other well-known scholars. 


Messrs. Hoventon, Mirriuin & Co., of 
Boston, announce a library edition of the 
works of Bret Harte, in fourteen volumes, 
with indexes and a glossary, and such notes 
as are needed. The edition will be illustrated 
with several portraits and other photogravures. 


Messrs. IspisTER & Co. will publish, in the 
course of the present month, 7'he Old Testament 
and Modern Life, by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke. 


Mr. Ex.iot Stock is preparing to publish an 
illustrated edition of William Blades’s Hnemies 
of Books, uniform in size and style with ‘‘ The 
Book-hunter in London.” I¢ will contain a 
number of full-page drawings, as well as 
smaller ones scattered through the text, by 
Mr. Louis Gunnis; and head and tail pieces to 
each chapter by Mr. H. E. Butter. Dr. 
Richard Garnett will contribute an intro- 
duction to the volume ; and each copy will con- 
tain an impression of Mr. Blades’s book-plate 
from the original copper. 


Messrs. Lonamans & Co. will publish on 
September 15 T'he Heart of Princess Osra, by 
Anthony Hope, with nine illustrations by Mr. 
John Williamson. The book consists of a 
series of short stories, dealing with the many 
adventures of a Princess of the house of 
Elphberg. The scene is laid at Strelsau, 
familiar to readers of ‘‘The Princess of 
Zenda.” 


Mr. JoHN MAcQUEEN announce a series of 
books, dealing with ‘‘ Philosophy in its Na- 
tional Developments,” edited by Prof. Knight, 
of St. Andrews. The idea underlying the 
series is that philosophical opinion in the various 
schools which have arisen in history has not 
been the exclusive product of the minds of their 
reputed founders, but that the characteristics 
of each race have also shaped its philosophy. 
Those great writers who are known as the 
founders of systems will be discussed, and also 
those lesser writers who sometimes show the 
national stream of tendency even more signifi- 
cantly than the greater ones. The following 
have undertaken to write in the series: India, 
by Prof. Max Miiller; Buddhism, by Prof. 
J. W. Rhys-Davids and Mrs, F. Rhys-Davids ; 
China and Japan, by Mr. F. V. Dickins, 
Registrar of London University; The Jews, by 
Mr. J. Abrahams, editor of the Jewish Review; 
Greece, by Mr. A. W. Benn; Rome, by Prof. 
Ritchie, of St. Andrews; Medieval, by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson; Germany, by Mr. G. F. 
Stout, editor of Mind; France, by Prof. L. Levy- 
Bruhi, of Paris; Holland, by Prof. Land, of 
Leyden ; England, by Prof. Knight; Scotland, 
by Prof. Lawrie, of Melbourne; America, by 
Prof. Dewey, University of Chicago; Scandi- 
navia, Russia, &c., by Prof. Hiffding, of Copen- 

, and Mr. W. Berry. The series will be 
— in America by Messrs. J. B. 
ippincott Co. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
shortly a book entitled The Civilisation of our 
Day, consisting of twenty-five essays by differ- 
ent writers on some of the more important 
phases of civilisation at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, edited by Mr. James Samuelson, 
with photogravure portraits and other illustra- 





John Murray. 


THE Oxford University Press has in pre- 
paration a new Historical Atlas of Mo arn | 





Virgin is represented as the offspring of a 





Europe, to be issued in parts at a popular‘ 


tions. The subjects treated are to be divided 
under five heads: The ——_ progress of the 
century (illustrated with coloured maps); the 
utilisation of natural products; the social and 
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economic condition of society; educational ; 
intellectual and religious progress. Among 
the contributors are Prof. Max Miiller, Dr. 
Richard Garnett, Mr. F. E. Baines (of the Post 
Office), Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid, Mr. Bannister 
(of the Laboratory, Inland Revenue), and Mr. 
E. Walter Maunder. 


Messrs. Oscoop, McIvarnE & Co. announce 
a new book by Mr. William V. Herbert, author 
of “The Defence of Plevna.” It will be 
entitled The Chronicles of a Virgin Fortress, 
being some unrecorded chapters of Turkish and 
Bulgarian history; and it will be illustrated 
with coloured maps. 

Messrs. Buackre & Son will publish during 
the present month, as a volume in the 
“Warwick Library,” English Essays, edited by 
Mr. J. H. Lobban, formerly assistani professor 
of English at Aberdeen. Arrangements have 
been made with Dr. F. I. Carpenter, of Chicago 
University, to contribute to the same series a 
volume on Lnglish Lyrics. 


Mr. T. Fisner Unwin will publish imme- 
diately an English translation of the descriptive 
sketch of the Island of Capri, written by the 
late Ferdinand Gregorovius; and also The 
Balkans, by Mr. W. Miller, in the ‘‘Story of 
the Nations ”’ series. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvus will publish 
immediately The Charm, and Other Drawing- 
room Plays, by Sir Walter Besant and Mr. 
Walter H. Pollock, with fifty illustrations by 
Chris. Hammond and A. Yule Goodman. 


Mr. Hersert E. CLiarke, author of ‘‘ Songs 
in Exile” and ‘‘Storm-Drift,’ has a new 
volume in the press, which will be published 
during October by Mr. Bertram Dobell, under 
the title of Tannhiiuser, and Other Poems. It 
forms a volume of about 170 pages, of which 
‘‘Tannhiiuser” alone occupies more than a 
third. 


Tue Roxburghe Press will issue, almost 
immediately, a new volume by Mr. Arthur 
Sykes, entitled Without Permission: a Book of 
Dedications. 


Mr. LEonARD SMITHERS will publish, in the 
course of October, a translation of Balzac’s La 
Fille aux Yeux d’Or, by Mr. Ernest Dowson, 
illustrated with six wood-engravings designed 
by Mr. Charles Conder. 


Mr. Horace Cox will publish this week a 
book entitled /n New South Africa, travels in the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia, by Mr. H. Lincoln 
Tangye. 

Messrs. BemroseE & Sons will receive 
subscriptions for The Oldest Register Book of 
Hawkshead, transcribed and edited by Mr. H. 
Swainson Cowper, who has already published 
the monumental inscriptions of the parish. 
Hawkshead is the most northerly parish of 
Lancashire, embracing all that part of the 
Lake District which lies within the County 
Palatine, and formerly the richest possession 
of the Abbey of Furness. The register to be 
printed covers the period from 1568 to 1708. 
Apart from genealogical information, it in- 
cludes a number of curious entries of general 
interest, such as storms, epidemics, tragedies, 
suicides, and no less than 236 certificates of 
‘burial in woollen.” It will form altogether 
a volume of about 600 pages, exclusive of a 
complete index of names. The editor will 
contribute a full history of the parish and 
account of the register. For frontispiece 

nere will be an engraved portrait of Edwin 
Sandys, Archbishop of York, a native of the 
parish and a great benefactor to it. 


Messrs, Stupkin, Marsuart & Co. will 
publish next week a revised edition of Stock 
Exchange Investments: the theory, methods, 
practice, and results, by Dr. W. H. 8. Aubrey. 


Two books by the Bishop of Ripon, Thoughts 
on Prayer and Footprints of the Saviour, wil! 
henceforth be published by Mr. H. R. Allenson. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Wuiypus -have now 
removed to new premises, in St. Martin’s-lane, 
which have been erected, to suit the constantly 
increasing requirements of their business. 
1853 John Camden Hotten, the original founder 
of the firm, opened a tiny shop in Piccadilly, 
next the Green-park; and some years later he 
removed across the road to Nos. 74 and 75, 
Piccadilly, the site of the old Gloucester Coffee 
House, and before that of Clarendon House. 
This accommodation being still insufficient, 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus removed in 1880 to 
their well-known offices near Piccadilly Circus. 
The great advantage that Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus’s new premises possess—of being 
sufficiently extensive to enable them to con- 
centrate all their business under one roof, and 
to dispense with a large warehouse in Great 
Pulteney-street, which they have hitherto had 
to rent for storage—reconciles them to leaving 
Piccadilly, a locality with which they have 
been so long associated. 


In accordance with the report of a special 
committee, the Royal Society of Canada have 
resolved to commemorate the five hundredth 
anniversary of the first landing of Cabot in 
North America, by holding a meeting at Hali- 
fax from June 20 to 26 of next year; and 
also by erecting a monument at Sydney in 
Cape Breton, at a cost of not less than 
1000 dollars (£200). The precise landfall of 
Cabot is still a matter of controversy. Judge 
Prowse, in his recent History of Newfoundland, 
claims the honour for Cape Bonavista, in that 
island. Mr. Harrisse, who originally inclined 
to Cape Breton, has since changed his opinion 
in favour of the northern coast of Labrador. 
But Dr. 8S. E. Dawson has published more 
than one paper in the T'ransactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, in which he makes 
out a very strong case for Cape Breton, both 
from the evidence of early maps and also from 
the geographical facts. 


Wir reference to our comment on the 
absence of an index to The Paget Papers, we 
are requested to state that the editor, the late 
Sir Augustus Paget, was always desirous that 
an index should be prepared. This has now 
been done, and will appear in the new edition 
which Mr. Heinemann hopes to publish very 
shortly. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
‘*THE PONY’S WELL.” 
(Lines addressed to a Fountain in gratitude.) 
My thanks, kind fountain, for the fresh’ning 
draught, 
Wholesome and crystal-clear, 
So oft by me, by my best-loved ones quaff’d, 
Thro’ many a changing year ! 
For never, tho’ the Sun with fieriest sheen 
Drank half the river dry, 
Untimely sered the leaf, and scorch’d the green, 
Didst thou thy gift deny. 
And—as unfailing—so without excess 
Dost thou thy bounty pour — 
Yielding, regardless of the seasons’ stress, 
Still neither less nor more. 
Thus as an infant, boldly, with stretch’d hand, 
Thy runlet would I prove, 
Incredulous, and slow to understand 
That aught so quiet did move ! 


So, like some world-renouncing hermit old, 
To alms and temperance vow’'d, 

Unchanging thou one equal course dost hold, 
Nor base, nor over-proud. 

Green slopes surround, and tangled bushes gird, 
Thy mose-grown chamber small ; 

Above, the tall trees in the winds are stirr’d, 





And God is over all. 
GrorGE DovaG.as,. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE correspondence of Francisco de Rojas, 
which ez Valla gives us in the Boletin 
of the Real Academia de la Historia for July- 
September, is scarcely as interesting as that 
which has preceded it. Some useful details are 


In | recounted of the revolt of the Comunidades 


under Charles V., but the greater part is 
devoted to a lawsuit with the Princess Mar- 
garet of Flanders. The same writer also prints 
some contemporary narratives of the sack of 
Rome by Bourbon. Padre Fita collects a series 
of Bulls of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
important for the history of the See of Tarra- 
gona. F. Simon presents us with histcrical 
documents concerning the foundation of the 
monastery of Sta. Clara de Astudillo by Maria 
de Padilla, proving that it was founded by 
Doiia Maria as a patron, not as a penitent, 
and so far tending to rehabilitate her character 
and position. Francisco Codera describes a 
new MS. of Aben Alkadi, and declares his 
conviction that not half of the works of 
Spanish Moslems are yet known. Don F. Riaiio 
writes a justly eulogistic obituary notice of de 
Rossi, the archaeologist of the Catacombs. The 
epigraphy both of Roman and of Christian 
Visigothic inscriptions is of unusual interest. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARCION, AND THE PAULICIANS. 
Oxford: Aug. 22, 1596. 


There is an allusion to Marcion the heretic 
in an Armenian tract of Ephrem entitled ‘‘ In- 
terpretation of the Gospel” (see collected 
Armenian works of Ephrem, Venice, 1836, vol. 
ii.) which has, I think, been overlooked ; 
though, as quoting Marcion’s own words, it is 
of value. The passage of Ephrem runs thus: 


**Marcion writes in his book, which is called 
Peron Evenjelion (ie, mépay edayyeAlwv) — which 
is, being translated into our tongue, ‘ Before 
the Gospel’ But I marvel how the Mar- 
cionites can have books which they call ‘ before 
the Gospel.’ As his disciples flatter themselves 
that the beginning of the Divinity, in which they 
believe, was manifested in that time, namely 
in the years of Pontius Pilate, when the 
Gospel was written. If, O Marcion, it be 
true, that the divinily which you predicate 
of him only began with the Gospel; how in that 
case can you possibly have a book which is before 
the Gospel? But if you are quite sure and have a 
book before the Gospel, then no more affirm that 
his life-giving Divinity was a new emanation from 
an alien source ; but allow that it was there pre- 
viously. And in the beginning of the book it is 
written as follows: ‘O riches of riches, folly, 
power and marvels; that nothing can be spoken 
concerning him, nor be thought about him. Nor 
can he be likened unto anything.’ ”’ 


Ephrem then proceeds to explain that in the 
Gospel Jesus does compare the faith to various 
things in this world—e.g., to a building, to 
wine, raiment, fire, seeds, kingdom, silver, 
a talent, leaven, &c. So that what Marcion 
said—namely, that it could not be likened to 
anything—was false. I cannot elsewhere find 
the title répay eiayyeAlwy given as that of any one 
of Marcion’s works. 

Some of your readers — to turn to 4 
kindred topic—will be interested to learn 
that this autumn I shall publish the com- 
plete prayer-book of the Paulician Church of 
Asia Minor from an Armenian MS. copy of it in 
my possession. It contains the full service used 
by them in name-giving, at adult baptism, at 
ordination of the elect one or bishop, and in 
their Eucharist. Each form of service is pre- 
ceded by copious explanations. and polemical 
remarks against the Latins, Greeks, and 
Orthodox Armenians. These three Churches 
were called by them schismatic and heretical, 
and their baptism and sacraments were 
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esteemed null and void. The Paulicians styled 
themselves always the universal and apostclic 
holy Church. They were adoptionists, Arians, 
and most rigorous anabaptists. Mariolatry, and 
cult of saints, images, pictures, crosses, relics, 
use of incense and candles, heretical pretensions 
to forgive sin—all this is vigorously condemned. 
The doctrine of the eternal virginity of Mary is 
also denied, and the most startling anticipa- 
tions of the reformed sects, especially of the 
Baptists, occur in every chapter. The book, 
except for colloquialisms which have crept in, 
is in the purest classical Armenian of the eighth 
to tenth centuries ; and was composed by one of 
the great and authoritative leaders of the sect. 
The thirteenth century Cathar ritual of Lyon 
is remotely, yet directly, descended from it. 
The text is about 150 pages long, and I shall 
give a full and literal translation in English. 
Gibbon regretted that the Paulicians could not 
plead for themselves in our age. They will 
henceforth be able to do so, and very explicitly. 
FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 








JEANNE D’ARC, 
Corby Custle, Carlisle: Sept. 1, 1896. 

Some of the observations of the reviewer of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Jeanne D’Arc (ACADEMY, 
August 29) are difficult to understand, unless 
the critic has had access to documents not 
generally known. The reviewer regards Jeanne 
as “‘a fifteenth century impostor,” with ‘‘a 
real but very minor place in history.” David 
Hume was not credulous or superstitious; but, 
writing long before the complete publication of 
the Trial of Jeanne, Hume calls her 


“a girl of irreproachable life and uncommon 
intrepidity. . . . Hervisionary and enthusiastic 
spirit she could temper with prudence and dis- 
cretion. . . . The English never reproached 
her 7 her trial] with anything in regard to her 
morals. 


Finally Hume speaks of Jeanne as 

“this admirable heroine, to whom the more 
generous superstitions of the ancients would have 
erected altars.” 


May I ask on what authority, then, the 
ACADEMY reviewer calls Jeanne “an impostor,” 
therein differing from a writer so sceptical as 
David Hume? His authorities were, mainly, 
the hostile Burgundians, contemporaries and 
eye-witnesses, 

Why, again, is Jeanne’s place in history “‘a 
very minor place’? Bedford, in a well-known 
document, attributes to her the defeats of the 
English. She gained one of the “fifteen 
decisive battles of the world.” Her courage 
and endurance and stainless character are 
attested by her contemporary enemies. To say 
of a girl of high courage, pure character, and 
patriotic energy, who undeniably was cruelly 
slain and shamefully maltreated, that in our 
day she would probably have been a circus- 
rider is to try human patience. Her history 
is a “clumsy” and ‘impudent legend,” 
according to the reviewer. 

Where is the ‘“‘legend”? Admirers of 
Jeanne to-day base their admiration on the 
official report of her trial, written for her 
enemies. Has Mrs. Oliphant’s critic discovered 
that the document is not authentic? If he has 
not, where is the legend ? In truth, no docu- 
ment can be more unimpeachable. The 
reviewer ends thus : 


“ Enough for us that no legend is so clumsy and 
0 impudent. Mrs. Oliphant’s book has one 
merit: it is an excuse for once more telling the 
old, old story, how a few years ago the two 
wGerte of Joan-worshippers—the laics, who 
old that the Church burnt her; and the clerics, 
who say she survived and had a fine family— 
Co-operated at the grand inauguration of her 


sixty-two genuine, authenticated, lineal descend- 
ants of the Virgin ; while with French nimbleness 
of speech the good Bishop and other distinguished 
orators contrived to draw attention to the living 
proofs of the Ohurch’s clemency, while perorating 
with ecstacy on the ‘virginity’ and ‘ martyr- 
dom ’ of the saint.” 

May I ask the reviewer to oblige me with his 
authority for this ‘old, old story”? To 
which statue does he refer? What ‘‘clerics” 
say that Jeanne ‘‘survived and had a fine 
family”? I have recently read many works 
on Jeanne by French “clerics”: I found this 
foolish old fable of Jeanne’s survival in none of 
them. It is well known that many French 
families claim descent from the house of Du Lys 
(Jeanne’s brothers) in the female line; the male 
line, I understand, is extinct. M. de Bouteiller 
and others have edited the genealogies. 

Are these families, representing the great 
nieces and nephews, as it were, of Jeanne, the 
“ sixty-two genuine, authenticated, lineal 
descendants of the Virgin’? The sneer, of 
course, if this is meant, would be meaningless. 
Does the reviewer mean, on the other hand, 
thatsixty-two descendants of Mme. des Armoises, 
the noted impostor, or ‘‘ False Pucelle,” were 
present? This would be an _ interesting 
circumstance, if the reviewer could establish it. 
Finally, if the French ‘‘laics” say that ‘‘ the 
Church burnt” Jeanne, they go very far 
beyond Hume, who writes, with truth: ‘‘ She 
appealed to the Pope: they rejected her 
appeal.” 

In a learned critical journal like the 
AcADEMY, which, no doubt, has many foreign 
readers, observations like those of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s reviewer may be not unimportant. 
If no new discovery has been made by the 
reviewer, I must protest that his theory 
of Jeanne as an unimportant ‘‘ impostor,” 
is, to the best of my knowledge, scouted by 
every other English historical student of the 
fifteenth century. M. James Darmesteter 
lately traced the change in English opinion: 
he cited no modern author who agrees with the 
reviewer, nor do I know of one. Meanwhile, 
till documentary proof is given that sixty-two 
persons lately and publicly claimed to be 
‘lineal descendants” of the Maid, I must 
regard that ‘‘old, old story” asa ‘clumsy 
and impudent /egend,” to use the most polite 
expression conceivable. 

ANDREW LANG. 








TWO MORE EARLY ALLUSIONS TO SHAKSPERE. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: Aug. 20, 1893. 

In the Malone MS. 44 are some ‘‘ Extracts 

from an Account-Book of Mr. Baptist May, 

Privy Purse to King Charles the Second,” and 

on leaf 107 (back), under August, 1668, is the 

entry : 

** To Mr. Stone, for a copyof Venus ¢£ s. 4, 
&Adonis . ... ‘ . SO GC 

A note to Stone says that he was 

** John Stone, the youngest son of old Nicholas 

Stone the stationer in James the first’s time.” 

The price seems very large, considering the 

value of money then ; but Shakspere was cheaper 

than Lady Castlemaine. In April, 1666, is: 

**Pd my L* Oastlemain by Mr. Ashburnham, 

£570"? ; 

and in April, 1669, 

** Pd Ly O. Play Money £300.” 

It appears that Charles II. played golf and 

called it ‘* goff,” as the orthodox do now: 


$a & 
** To Mr. Forbes for Goffe Balls 1 2 0 
September. 
To)°*Goffe Man . . ° 12 0 0.” 


In June, 1667, comes: 





ttatue. On the stage were exhibited no less than | 


1656-60.—William Ball’s Common- 
MSS. Rawlinson Poet. B. 33, 
A List of Plays—three by 


Circa 
place book. 
leaf 30 (back). 
Shakspere : 


** The double maryage, 1, 
Royall slave. 
The honest mans fortune, 2, 
The silent woman, 
Women pleased, 3, 
K. John. 
Henry y° 4°, 
The politician, 
The iust generall, 
Rich: 3, 
The witts, 
The Poetaster, 
Catuline, 
The Queene of Corinth, 4, 


The Propheters, 5, 


The Pilgrim, 6.”’ 
Added in pencil, 
‘The Knight of Malta. 8.’ 
F. J. Furnivat: 
SCIENCE. 


THE EARLY CHRONOLOGY OF CHINA, 


La Chronologie Chinoise de l’an 238 a l’an 87 
avant J.C. Par E,Chavannes. (Leyden: 
Brill.) 

Tue Z"oung Pao (Archives, &c.) has pub- 

lished a very useful work by M. Chavannes 

bearing the above title. M. Chavannes 
had already, when an attaché at the French 

Legation, Peking, placed students of 

Chinese history under an obligation, by 

explaining the calendar of the third mil- 

lenium before Christ in a publication en- 

titled Le Calendrier des Yn. (And here it is 
proper to digress for a moment and apologise 
to M. Chavannes for having once, while 
reviewing a subsequent work of his, 
erroneously informed the public that he had 
never been in China: the present writer 
at that time was an exile in obscure southern 
regions, and entirely ignorant of what the 

“gods” at Peking were doing.) In his 

book upon the Calendar of the Yin dynasty, 

M. Chevannes demonstrated by a course of 

sustained reasoning that, so early as 2500 

B.¢., the Chinese were sufficiently advanced 

in astronomy to have brought the tropical, 

lunar, and diurnal years into harmony by 
means of a cycle of seventy-six years. We 
are thus enabled to prove the absolute 
correctness of Chinese records in many 
essential or pivot points. For instance, the 
poet upon whom Prof. Legge lectured at 

Oxford last autumn was born in the year 

Kéng-yin, when the star she-ti was exactly in 

the position méng-tsou. The cyclic systems 

of ever-recurring sixty, applied alike to 
years and days, combined with those occa- 
sional astronomical data, enable us to say 
that the statesman-poet was in his 38-39th 

year when he committed suicide in 332 .c, 

We expressed, in reviewing his Yin Calen- 

dar, a hope that M. Chavannes would con- 

tinue his investigatious, and the first result 
is now before us. 

His present work establishes, day by day, 

the exact chronology of the 150 years (239- 

87 ».c.) between the rise to imperial power 

of the great Tsin dynasty and the death of 

the conquering Emperor Han Wu Ti. Of 
course this is invaluable for students of 





‘** Fa Mr, Lely his Bill for Pictures, £194.’’ 





history, who are now able, for instance, 
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having M. Chavannes’ calculations at hand, 
to say precisely that an eclipse of the sun or 
moon took place on January 1 (Julian 
calendar) 100 3.c., instead of vaguely know- 
ing that a certain cyclic day in the tenth 
moon of a particular emperor’s reign 
marked the occurrence. Doubtless before 
long M. Chavannes will pursue his inquiry 
in such wise as to ultimately give us 
Gregorian dates up to this very day. It 
need hardly be said that such a process will 
tend immeasurably to clarify our historical 
ideas. The late W. F. Mayers, in his Anglo- 
Chinese Calendar Manual, had already done 
a great deal to assist students in this way. 
M. Chavannes carries on the good work. 

At some period previous to 250 B.c. the 
Chinese chronologers introduced into their 
calendar an improvement absolutely identical 
with that which Calippus made in the 
Metonic Greek calendar in 330 3.c. In 
order to establish an agreement between the 
lunations and the tropical year, the Chinese 
devised a system of intercalary months. 
Many years ago we endeavoured to follow 
this out ourselves from the indications given 
in the Zi Xi, or “‘ Book of Rites’’; but the 
capacity being inferior to the will, we utterly 
failed to understand it. M.Chavannes states 
the case at greater length than it is permissi- 
ble to go into here. However, the following 
are his main conclusions. Between 149 and 
130 n.0., the years containing 384, 355, and 
354 days respectively occur in a provably 
fixed order, which order is necessarily the 
same for all subsequent periods of 6940 days. 
The years 168 and 92 B.c., however, consist 
each of 354, instead of 355 days. The 
years of 354 days anterior to 104 B.o. 
consist of ‘‘moons” of twenty-nine and 
thirty days, according to a definite formula 
given. M. Chavannes then proceeds at 
length to apply these principles to definite 
dates given in Chinese history, and thence 
by mathematical workings given to 
prove the Julian dates day by day up to 
87 3.c, Subsequent to this date a modifi- 
cation, causing a change of one day in the 
calendar, was introduced by the Han 
dynasty ; and consequently it is impossible, 
at present, to go further without submitting 
the later historical texts to a separate in- 
vestigation. M. Chavannes cites one in- 
stance to illustrate how this comes to pass, 
and proceeds : 

** Cet exemple montre qu’on ne peut pas traiter 
de la chronologie chinoise en partant de 
principes ¢ priori, et qu’il faut tenir soigneuse- 
ment compte de toutes les réformes qui ont pu 
étre apportées au calendrier 4 des époques 
diverses.”’ 

Consequently he confines himself to giving 
us the Julian dates between November 7, 
239 n.c., and January 4, 86 3.c., with their 
corresponding Ohinese dates. Useful as this 
is, it only serves to whet the appetite 
of the student of history for more. To 
the period previous to the T’sin dynasty 
(the great amalgamating power that built 
the Great Wall) we cannot yet apply the 
system which M. Chavannes describes. 
During the historical period, 722-481, 
treated of by Confucius in his Annals, the 
first ‘‘moon” of the year was the second 
**moon ” of winter, and corresponded with 
the eleventh ‘‘moon” of M. Chavannes’ 





scheme (Han dynasty); moreover, the 
position of the intercalary moon in the year 
was variable instead of being fixed at the 
end of the year. Notwithstanding this, 
thirty-three of the thirty-six solar eclipses 
mentioned in Confucius’ history can be 
proved, on cyclic grounds alone, to corre- 
spond with fixed dates under M. Chavannes’ 
system. In five cases the correspondence is 
absolute, and we therefore know the exact 
Julian dates; in five other cases it is absolute, 
subject to a possible difference in position 
of the intercalary month for that year; in 
seventeen cases there can only bea difference 
of one day; in three cases, of two days; in 
three other cases only is there a hitch, 
apparently arising out of corrupt texts. 

In order to establish his Julian dates, of 
course M. Chavannes has to fall back upon 
the labours of Father Gaubil (0d. 1759)—in 
fact, none of us can do much in Chinese litera- 
ture without having at every step to tender 
our acknowledgments to the good Jesuits, 
who are at this moment still pegging away 
at the observatory of Sicawei near Shanghai, 
few branches of science escaping their atten- 
tion. It does not often happen in the course 
of Chinese studies that it is of importance 
to know the exact day on which anything 
occurred. Usually it is sufficient to know 
the year, or at the utmost the season or the 
month; but, as in the case of the stone 
tablet recently discovered, which was set 
up by the Chinese emperor to the memory 
of the Turkish prince K6l, the identical day 
can sometimes be indicated, and it may be 
of essential value in the checking of con- 
flicting texts. 

The amount of hard work inseparable 
from such a labour of love as M. Chavannes 
has undertaken cannot be measured by the 
size of his pamphlet (thirty-eight pages) or 
the length of his tables. It is not the sort 
of work that excites curiosity or enthusiasm. 
But it is invaluable in its unpretentiousness 
to workers in the gigantic field of as yet 
only partially discovered Chinese literature ; 
and for that reason M. Chavannes deserves 
their unstinted thanks, and a niche in such 
symbolical temples of fame as the expression 
of their gratitude can mentally erect. 

Epwarp Harrer Parker. 








VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN INDIA. 


We quote the following from the annual 
address of the president, Mr. A. Pedler, to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal : 


‘The number of publications issued from the 
various presses all over India was 7179 in the year 
1894, and 5529 during the first three quarters of 
the year 1895. Of these 12,700 publications the 
majority are either school-books, catechisms, 
sketches, compendiums, annotations, notes or keys 
to school-books, or short pamphlets or leaflets by 
the preachers of various religions which are preva- 
lent in India. After deducting books of these two 
classes, there would remain about 2500 books of 
real value. These may be classified as original 
works and republications. Original works are 
composed in English, Sanskrit, the various vernac- 
ular languages of India, and even in the hill 
dialects which the zeal of Christian missionaries 
has supplied with written characters, grammars, 
vocabularies, and (in certain cases) dictionaries. 
The republications are mostly of Sanskrit works, 
which the operations in search of MSS. have 
brought to light. 

** ACCO! to the classification adopted in the 


quarterly lists of the provincial libraries, art, 





politics, mathematics, and natural science are 
almost a blank. Several works have been issued 
under the drama, law, medicine, and philosophy ; 
but these show little originality. 

** Poetry. —The record of the year under review 
in poetry consists of a number of miscellanies of 
more than average merit. The only work worth 
mention is a small one entitled ‘ Jivana,’ by Babu 
Akrur Chandra Sen, showing how life has been 
made enjoyable and profitable by the religion of 
love preached by Ohaitanya. The translation in 
Bengali metre of Kalidasa’s immortal epic, the 
* Raghuvamca,’ by Babu Nabin Ohandra Das, has 
elicited the highest praise, not only from educated 
people, but also from the Tol pandits of Bengal. 

** Biography.—Under this heading many excel- 
lent works have been published. Of these, the 
accounts of the life of the lamented Pandit Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagara, by Babus Ohandi Oharan 
Bannerji and Viharilal Sarkar, deserve praise. 
The Pandit died on July 21, 1891; and it is 
not yet time to write impartially and without bias 
of a reformer who introduced so many innovations 
in the native society of Bengal. But the bio- 
graphies have done very good service for the 
benefit of future writers on the subject, by bring- 
ing to light the records of that eminent life which 
would otherwise have perished. Tae lives of Baba 
Nanak and his sixth and tenth successor, contain- 
ing much valuable information on the manners 
and customs of the seventeenth century, have been 
publisked in Panjabi. The Marathas have pub- 
lished the biographies of Ahalya Bai and Tuka- 
rama, the Jains those of Rsabha Deva aud Jambu- 
svami. An edition of 2000 copies has been pub- 
lished of a Marathi biography of Lakshmi Bai, the 
notorious Rani of Jhansi, who took so promi- 
nent a part in the Mutiny. The writer makes the 
stereotyped apology that the Rani personally was 
a woman of amiable and benevolent dieposition ; 
that she saved the lives of many Englishmen 
during the Mutiny; but that evil counsel and 
untoward circumstances forced her to be involved 
in the massacre of Europeans at Jhansi. Many 
important works containing the accounts of 
eminent men, both in Europe and India and even 
in Japan and Ohina, have appeared in Tamil, 
Telugu, Gujarati, and Marathi. Of these, the 
lives of Vishnu Shastri Ohiplunkar, an eminent 
writer aud reformer of Puna, and of Madhoji 
Sindhia of Gwalior, deserve special notice, as con- 
taining the results of much original research. 

** Fiction. —The death in 1894 of Babu Bankim 
Ohandra Ohatterji, the great novelist of Bengal, 
has left a void in Bengali literature which it will 
take a long time to fill up. ‘Samaj,’ by Mr. 
R. O. Dutt, and ‘ Fulajani,’ by Babu Shri Ohandra 
Mazumdar, are two notable works of fiction in 
Bengali. The one gives a picture of an educated 
and enlightened Hindu family, and the other of 
Mufassal life during the middle of last century. 
Satya Charan Mitra’s latest work, ‘ Sahamarana,’ 
and Shivanath Shastri’s ‘ Yugantara,’ are stories 
written with a special purpose. In Western India. 
*Hosain Bagh’ in Gujarati by a Parsi, and 
‘Keshari Vilasam’ in Kanarese, are the only 
works that need be mentioned. It is matter for 
regret that works of fiction in the various ver- 
naculars ate so rare. The little that is written is 
either adaptation of old stories, European and 
native, or stories written to advocate some one or 
other of the reform movements. 

** History. —The Gaekwar of Baroda is doing much 
to enco historical literature in Marathi. A 
series on the history of nations is being published 
under this distinguished patronage. The fifth, 
sixth, and seventh numbers of this series contain 
the ancient history of France, the history of the 
Moors in Spain, and the history of Germany. Mr. 
Pagvi’s ‘ Bharatiya Samrajya,’ in six books, treats 
of Indian history in its intellectual, social, legisla- 
tive, commercial, and other aspects. A mono- 
graph on the history of Seringapatam and Mysore 
in Tamil, and another on the ruins of Bidar in 
Telugu, are the only historical works published in 
the Madras Presidency. The ‘Travancore In- 
scriptions’ of Mr. Sundar Ram Pillai afford 
epigraphical evidence of authentic facts, names, 
and dates, likely to assist future historians of 
the fourth and fifth centuries in Malvar era, 

which there exists no written record 





ofany value. Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Reid’s 
interesting volume, entitled ‘“‘The Ohin-Lushai 
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Land,” throws much light on the history and geo- 
graphy of the hills and valleys intervening between 
Burma and Bengal, which up to this time have 
remained practically unknown to the civilised 
world. The numismatic works of Mr. Charles J. 
Rodgers have thrown much light on the confused 
history of the period which follows the dis- 
memberment of the Pathan Empire after the 
death of Muhammad Tughlak in 1351; he has 
published not less than six volumes during the 
period under review. The ‘ Bharatavarsher 
itihas’ in Bengali, and a school bistory of India in 
English by Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, may be 
mentioned as contributions to the historical litera- 
ture of Bengal. The ‘Tawarikh Guru-Khalsa,’ 
vol. iii., contains an account of the twelve sikh 
Misls, or confederacies, of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
-_ of the Rajas belonging to the Phulkia 
el. 

** Language.—No good dictionaries or grammars 
in any of the vernaculars have appeared during the 
period under review. But the Bengali encyclo- 
paedia entitled the ‘ Vishvakosa,’ edited by Babu 
Nagendranath Vasu, has progressed to the letter 
tin the Bengali alphabet : it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that this encyclopaedia is rising 
steadily in public estimation. As usual, several 
works advocating the cause of various castes, 
which are generally regarded as low in Brahmanic 
society, have been publiched in Bengal, Madras, 
and other provinces. Of works of literary criticism, 
*Vividha Prabandha,’ by the late Babu Bhudev 
Mukherji, deserves special mention. The most 
important part is where the author expiains the 
subjective and objective views of the scene at 
Panchavati, as represented by Vasanti on the one 
hand and Sita and Tamasa on the other, in the 
third act of the ‘ Uttara-rama-charita.’ 

** Religion.—The number of publications under 
this head is very large, and mcludes works by 
professors of almost every religion on earth. The 
Madhasvami sect of Madras has been brought into 
prominence by two publications: namely, the 
* Radhasvamimatasandesha’ and the ‘ Kadha- 
svamimata.’ The activity of the Brahma Samaj 
is represented by a Tamil translation of the 
‘ Navasambita’ by the late Keshav Chandra Sen. 
The ‘ Grantha Sahib’ of the Sikhs has been pub- 
lished in iull in the Panjab. The ‘ Koran’ has 
been published with various commentaries, of which 

alalain and Kamalain are the chief. Religious 
activity is manifested rather in republishing old 
texts than in original works. 

** Travels.—The most important work under this 
head is ‘The Gates of ‘Tibet,’ by M. J. A. H. 
Lewis. It contains many beautiful illustrations, 
and gives a vivid and interesting description of the 
snow-clad mountains of Sikkim and Bhutan. A 
unique Bengali work by Govinda Das, a black- 
smith by birth, who renounced the world and fol- 
lowed Chaitanya in his travels, has been recently 
published by Pandit Ray Gopal Gosvami, 
of Shantipur. It is a work on Indian travel, 
the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 
The journey commences from Puri south- 
wards to Comorin, and then in a 
north-westerly direction through the Maratha 
country and Gujarat to Dvaraka, the westernmost 
point of the peninsula, From Dvaraka the ascetic 
crosses the whole continent back to Puri. The 
journey was undertaken in the year 1508. It 
reveals a state of Muhammadan India which is 
highly interesting to historical students. The 
‘Tirtha Darshana,’ by Babu Barada Kanta Basu, 
giving a description of the holy places in Southern 
India, has been brought to a close with the fourth 


part.”’ 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

ONE of the special features of the Liverpool 
meeting of the British Association will be a 
five days’ excursion to the Isle of Man, in 
which archaeologists, geologists, zoologists, and 
botanists will all take part, under separate 
leadership. It has been arranged that the two 
ublic lectures shall be delivered by Dr. Francis 

Igar on ‘‘Safety in Ships,” and by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie on ‘“‘Man before Writing ” ; 
and also that Dr. J. A. Fleming shall deliver 
the usual lecture to working men, on ‘“‘ The 
Earth, a Great Magnet.” 





A COMMITTEE has been formed to arrange 
for the celebration next year of the beginnings 
of submarine telegraphy. 

A BLOCK of granite has recently been placed 
on the southern shore of the Lake of Sils, in 
the Engadine, with the following inscription : 
‘*In memory of the illustrious English writer 
and naturalist, Thomas Henry Huxley, who 
spent many summers at the Kursaal Hotel, 
Maloja. 

MEssrs. BLACKIE & Son will publish early 
this month a translation of Prof. Fleisch- 
mann’s ‘‘ Milchwirthschaft,” by Dr. C. M. 
Aikman and Prof. R. P. Wright, of the 
Glasgow and West of England Technical 
College. The book is not a translation pure 
and simple, but has been edited in such a way 
as to fit it for the needs of English students of 
dairying. The English edition will be much 
more fully illustrated than the German. The 
same publishers have also in the press a work 
by Prof. A. Humboldt. Sexton, of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, 
entitled Fuel and Refractory Materials. 


THE committee of the British Association on 

zoological bibliography and publication desire 
to draw attention to the following statement : 
‘*It is the general opinion of scientific workers, 
with which the committee cordially agrees—(1) That 
each part of a serial publication should have the 
date of actual publication, as near as may be, 
printed on the wrapper, and, when possible, on 
the last sheet sent to press. (2) That authors’ 
separate copies should be issued with the original 
pagination and plate-numbers clearly indicated on 
each page and plate, and with a reference to the 
original place of publication. (3) That authors’ 
separate copies should not be distributed privately 
before the paper has been published in the regular 
manner. ‘She committee, however, observes that 
these customs are by no means universal, and asks 
that they shall be more generally put into force. 
The committee further asks for co-operation in the 
following matter. There are certain rules of con- 
duct upon which the best workers are agreed, but 
which it is impossible to enforce, and to which it 
is difficult to convert the mass of writers. These 
are: (4) That it is desirable to express the subject 
of one’s paper in its title, while keeping the title 
as conciseas possible. (5) That new species should 
be properly diagnosed and figured when possible. 
(6) That new names should not be proposed in 
irrelevant foot-notes or anonymous paragraphs 
(7) That references to previous publications should 
be made fully and correctly, if possible in accord- 
ance with one of the recognised sets of rules for 
quotation, such as that recently adopted by the 
French Zoological Society.’’ 
Any remarks on the above matters may be 
addressed to Mr. F. A. Bather, secretary of the 
committee, at the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell-road. 


Mr. Ruys JENKINS, a member of the Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, has published, 
under the title of Power Locomotion on the 
Highway (William Cate), a useful guide to the 
literature relating to traction engines and 
steam road rollers, and also to the propulsion 
of common road carriages and velocipedes by 
mechanical power. After a brief historical 
sketch of the subject, which goes back to the 
year 1665, he gives: (1) a bibliography classi- 
fied under the names of authors; (2) a cata- 
logue of papers in the Transactions of 
scientific societies; and (3) an index to 
periodical literature, carried down to the end 
of 1895. This last is the most valuable part 
of the work; for it includes the leading foreign 
journals, and also contains entries arranged 
according to subject matter, with cross refer- 
ences, and a convenient notification of those 
articles which are illustrated. 


TueE ELuskal-Erria of San Sebastian of July 
20, 30, and August 10, 20, has a series of 
valuable anthropological ‘‘ Consideraciones 


acerca de la Raza Basca,” by Don T. de 
Aranzadi, the author of some noteworthy 
studies on Basque anthropology, with reference 
to the recent publications of Oloriz and 
Collignon. 


FINE ART. 
EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Le Livre Egyptien ‘‘que mon nom fleurisse.” 
Par J. Lieblein. (Leipzig: Henrichs.) This 
is a collection of the funerary texts that are 
found on papyri deposited with mummies of 
early Roman period in Egypt. The editor has 
given us translations and transcriptions into 
hieroglyphs from the debased hieratic in 
which the texts were originally written ; also a 
lithographic facsimile of one of them to show 
the style of the writing. The prayers, &c., 
which compose the collection, offer few difficul- 
ties to the translator ; and where the veteran 
Egyptologist has (as he intimates in the Pre- 
face may sometimes be the case) not travelled 
abreast of recent research, the student can 
generally make the necessary corrections for 
himself. The texts are of no great interest, 
but are largely derived from earlier funerary 
works, some passages of which, illustrating the 
title, are appended to the book. It is to be 
regretted that the documents are given in an 
undigested form, without index, table of con- 
tents, or explanatory introduction. They fall 
into several fairly distinct groups, and if they 
were all complete would in most cases be 
classified at once by the reader; but many of 
them are imperfect, and a little more explana- 
tion of each would have been desirable. 


Arbeiter und Arbeiterbewegung im Pharaonen- 
reich unter den Ramessiden. By W. Spiegel- 
berg. (Strassburg: Triibner.) This is a short 
but interesting account of the workmen who 
lived and toiled in the great necropolis of 
Thebes in the age of the XIXth and XXth 
Egyptian Dynasties. Dr. a oy has 
made good use in it of his knowledge of the 
hieratic papyti. He tells us of the frequent 
illnesses of the people who worked in the - 
tombs, of their power to read and write and 
their loose morality, of the workmen’s unions 
and ‘‘ strikes ’—not, indeed, for higher wages, 
but for the pay of which they had been 
defrauded—and of the bold and manly lan- 
guage which some of them employed. Itisa 
new, but doubtless correct, idea that we owe the 
preservation of the royal mummies found at 
Dér el-Bahari to the sacrilegious thefts from 
the tombs to which the workmen of the 
necropolis were driven by hunger. 














PRINTS AND DRAWINGS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WE quote the following from the annual report 
of Mr. Sidney Colvin, keeper of the department 
of prints and drawings in the British Museum : 


**In the chapter of acquisitions the year 1895 
has been probably, taking quality and quantity to- 
gether, the richest in the annals of the depart- 
ment, at any rate during the present century. The 
total number of prints and drawings acquired was 
7721. First came the munificent gitt by Mr. 
William Mitchell of his co)lection of German and 
other woodcuts, including a series of those by 
Albert Liirer, which is almost complete and quite 
unrivalled in quality and condition. Next 
followed the purchase from Oolonel J. W. Mal- 
colm, of Poltalloch, of the entire cabinet formed 
by his father, the late Mr. John Malcolm, consist- 
ing of probably the richest collection of drawings 
by old masters brought together by any private 
amateur since Sir Thomas Lawrence, together 





, with a collection of early Italian and German 
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engravings which, though smaller in number, is of 
the highest quality. Thirdly, Sir Wollaston 
Franks has added to his many benefactions by 
presenting to the department of prints and draw- 
ings, in two successive gifts, an extensive and in- 
teresting collection of rare title-pages, book illus- 
trations, wocdcut portraits, &c. Fourthly, by the 
bequest of the late Lady Charlotte Schreiber, the 
department has become possessed of her very com- 
prehensive and valuable coll: ction of playing-cards, 
with the exception of those items of which dupli- 
cates were already in the Museum collection. 
**The contents ot the firat three of there acqui- 
titions are summarised below. The work of sorting 
and classifying the fourth h#d not been completed 
at the close of the year 1895; a summary of its 
contents is in consequence deferred until the 
annual return for 1896. 
** The Mitchell Collection.—A collection of 1290 
early woodcuts, chiefly German, constituted as 
follows : 104 by anonymous German artists of the 
fifteenth ond sixteenth centuries; 151 single cuts 
by Albert LDiirer, together with the Little Passion 
(set of proofs), the Life of the Virgin (first state, 
without text), and the Great Passion, the Life of 
the Virgin, and the Apocalypse (all with Latin 
text, edition of 1511); sixty-three by Hans Schau- 
felein, including two sets of proofs of two series of 
the Passion; eighteen by Hans Springinklee, in- 
cluding fourteen proofs of illustrations to ‘ Hortu- 
lus Animae’; seven by Wolfgang Huber ; thirty- 
six by Hans Baldung; seven by Johann Wechtiin ; 
nineteen by Hans Sebald Febam ; forty-three by 
Lucas Oranach, including an unique impression of 
the St. George, printed in gold on a blue ground ; 
sixty by Albert Altdorfer ; forty by Hans Burgk- 
muir; 317 by or attributed to Hans Holbein; nine 
by Urs Graf; twelve by Heinrich Holzmiiller; 
fourteen by J. von Oalcar ; five by Jost Amman; 
eleven by Anton von Worms; sixteen by Lucas 
van Leyden ; six attributed to Geoffroy Tory ; one 
attributed to Marie de Medicis; the lerge view of 
Venice by Jacopo de Barbarj, first state; nine by 
Niccol} Boldrini; five by ‘I.B. with the bird’ ; 
three by Francesco de Nanto; forty-three in 
chiaroscuro by Ugo da Oarpi, A. Andreani, A. da 
Trento, G. B. Coriolano, A. Campi, A. Ghandini, 
and G. Bianchini; and seventy-eight by other 
minor and anonymous artists 
** The Malcolm Collection.—This collection con: ists 
of 940 drawings, twenty-four pages cut from 
illuminated MSS., and 312 engravings. The 
drawings are subdivided into schools, numbering 
approximately 460 of the Italian, 355 of the 
Fiemish and Dutch, thirty-six of the German, 
sixty-five of the French, and twenty-four of the 
Spanish. Like all collections, i¢ contains a certain 
proportion of second rate pieces and copies ; but the 
general average is extremely high, and among the 
autbentic and standard examples by great masters 
are included the following: Inthe Italian schools, 
at leaet one or more each by Fra Angelico, Filippo 
and Filippino Lippi, Verrocchio, Botticelli (whose 
* Abundance’ is perhaps the moet beautiful Italian 
drawing of the fifteenth century extant), Ghir- 
landaio, Pervgino, Pinturicchio, Luca Signorelli, 
Timoteo Viti, Antonello da Messina, Carpaccio, 
J. de Barbarj, &c.; with five or six by Leonardo 
da Vinci and his immediate scholars including the 
master’s celebrated early ‘ Head of a Warrior in 
Fantastic Armour’), twenty by Michelangelo, 
fifteen by Fra Bartolommeo, ten or twelve by 
Raphael, four or five by Correggio, as many by 
Titian ; with others, too numerous to mention, by 
anonymous, subordinate, and later masters. In 
the Flemish and Dutch schools, ten or twelve un- 
usually fine examples of fifteenth century work, 
including the famous portrait formerly in the 
Mitchell collection, and attributed to Van 
Eyck; two first-rate examples of the elder 
Brueghel, five or six by H. Goltzius, six or «ight 
studies by Rubens, ten or twelvo by Van Dyck, 
two by Snyders, four of five by Teniers, eight by 
Bakhuisen, including some of his finest work; 
twelve by Berchem, two by Both, one of which, 
from the Nieuwenhuys collection, is probably his 
finest extant drawing ; five by Ouyp, seven by 
Everdingen. four by Van Goyen, two of particular 
interest by Van der Heyden, six or seven by Karel 
du Jardin ; five by F. and W. Mieris, ten or twelve 
by the Ostades, about twenty by Rembrandt, four 
by Ruysdael, three fine architectural drawings by 
Saenredam, two by Esaias and eight by Adrian van 





de Velde, &c. Among the works of the German 
school are several anonymous of the fifteenth 
century ; two by Martin Schongauer, and twelve 
by Albert Direr, two by the elder and two or three 
by the younger Holbein. Among the French, 
twenty-five of fine quality by Olaude Lorrain, 
four or five by Nicolas Poussin, and fourteen by 
Watteau. 

‘* The engravings are, almost without exception, 
rare examples of the finest quality and in perfect 
preservation. They include ten prints in the 
primitive manner known as the manicre criblée, 
twenty-five fine Italian nie//i (or more properly 
prints in the nie//o manner) by the master known 
as Peregrino da Cesena ; the celebrated set: of the 
fifty so-called ‘Tarocchi di Mantegna,’ by a 
master of the Ferrarese school working about 
1470, formerly belonging to M. Galichon; the 
equally famous and almost unique Florentive set 
ot twelve Sibyls in the ‘ fine manner,’ attributed 
to Baccio Baldini; the large Assumption of the 
Virgin engraved in the ‘broad manner,’ on two 
plates, from the design of Botticelli; with picked 
examples by other primitive Italian engravers, as 
Mantegna, Mocetto, Robetta, Barbarj, and Oam- 
pagnola ; and forty of the finest works of Marcan- 
tonio in perfect condition. The primitive German 
¢ngravings include rarities like the ‘Three Living 
and the Three Dead Kings,’ by the Master of the 
Amsterdam Cabinet; a contemporary copy of the 
unique ‘Arms of Oharles the Bold,’ by the 
Master of the Banderoles; seventeen email 
prints from a set of the Passion, by the Master of 
the St. Erasmus; five pieces by the Master E. 8. 
of 1466; twelve by I-rael van Meckenem, sixty- 
four by Martin Schongauer, all in the most brilliant 
state; nine by Lucas van Leyden, sixty-five by 
Albert Diirer, and fourteen by the Behams and the 
other Little Masters. Finally, of seventeenth 
century work, the collection contains eighteen 
picked early states of etchings by Van Dyck, and 
twenty-eight by Rembrandt. 

** Presented by Sir A. Wollaston Franks.—(1) A 
collection of 345 woodcuts taken from books, 
comprising ninety-nine portraits and other sub- 
jects from 8. Miinster’s Cosmographie ; eighteen 
portraits by Tobias Stimmer from Reusner’s 
Icones Virorum I[lnstrium (1587); ten small 
biblical subjects by Ursa Graf; fourteen cuts by 
H. Schaeufelein and others from Der Teutsch 
Cicero ; two initial letters by H. Holbein, and four 





by J Amman ; 116 by VU. van Sichem from a Bible 
of 1657; fifty-two anonymous cuts from books 
printed in Saxony; and thirteen early French 
metal cuts; (2) a collection of 1152 prints, 
principally title-pages of books ; of which 565 have 
been placed with the general collection of title- 
pages, twenty-one with portraits, sixty-one with 
etchings by Italian, German, Dutch and Flemish, 
French, and Evgli-h masters ; 221 with prints by 
Italian, German, Dutch and Flemish, French, and 
Englich engravers; 157 with priuts after italian, 
German, Dutch and Flemish, French, and English 
masters; forty-five with foreign woodcuts, sixty- 
tive with the collection of printer's marks, and 22 
with costumes, ornaments, {c.”’ 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. RupotF LEHMANN, the veteran portrait- 
painter, has given permission for the reproduc- 
tion of a series of the portraits and sketches of 
the notable persons which he has executed 
during the last fifty years. The series will 
consist of twelve photogravures from pictures, 
and about seventy facsimiles of drawings in 
half-tone, all executed by the Swan Electric 
Engraving Company. It will be published by 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, in a quarto 
volume, under the title of Men and Women of 
the Century, with an introduction and short 
biographical notices by Mr. H. C. Marillier, 
under the personal supervision of the artist. 
Among those included in the collection are 
Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Mrs. 
Browning (in 1859), Charles Dickens, Lord 
Houghton, George Henry Lewes (in 1867), Sir 
John Millais and Mr. G. F. Watts (both in 
1868), Alexander von Humboldt, Prof. von 





Ranke, Prof. Mommsen, Prof, Max Miiller, Sir 





Richard Owen, Prof. Huxley, Chopin (in 1847), 
and Liszt (in 1849). Each portrait is signed 
with the autograph of the sitter and the 
date. 


Mr. LEONARD SMITHERS announces for publi- 
cation in October Caricatures of Twenty-five 
Gentlemen, by Mr. Max Beerbohm, finely en- 
graved upon wood. 


Mr. A. J. R. TRENDELL, C.M.G., has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the Department 
ot Science and Art at South Kensington, in suc- 
cession to Mr. G. F. Duncombs, retired. 


Ir is announced that one of Titian’s master- 
pieces, ‘‘The Rape of Europa,” which was 
originally painted for Philip II. of Spain, has 
been sold to a purchaser in the United States, 
at a very high price. 


THE city of Venice has announced its inten- 
tion of holding a second international art 
exhibition, to contain pictures, sculptures, 
etchings, and drawings, from April 22 to 
October 31, 1897. Prizes for the best works, to 
the amount of not less than 40,000 lire, will 
be awarded by an international jury of 
artists. The municipality will grant three 
prizes of 1500, 1000, and 500 lire for the best 
critical essays on the exhibition, published 
during the first month after the opening. 
Artists must give notice of their intention to 
exhibit not later than January 1. Acommittee 
of Academicians, of which Mr. Alma Tadema 
and others are members, represents the project 
in this country. 


Mr. W. J. Livron recently presented to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Art two volumes of 
proofs of wood-engraving: one representing 
his own work, the other containing one hundred 
examples of the English school of the first half 
of this century—such as Clennell, Nesbit, 
Branston, Thompson, and Orrin Smith. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Prof. Tocilescu, of Bucharest, read 
a paper on the discovery, in the course of 
excavations now being carried on in the 
Dobrudja, of a mausoleum erected by the 
Emperor Trajan in honour of Roman soldiers 
who fell in a battle against the Dacians. This 
is of special interest on two grounds: first, as 
being a rare example of the type of monument 
known as rogus; and, secondly, as confirming 
the view, previously maintained by Prof. 
Tocilescu, that the wars between the Romans 
and the Dacians were conducted on both banks 
of the Danube. 

Tux September number of the Artist (Archi- 
bald Constable) contains a notice of the late 
Sir Jobn Millais, which is at once critical and 
sympathetic. It is illustrated with excellent 
reproductions of several of his best known 
pictures, and also with a sketch of “ Millais 
Hunting,” by Jobn Leech, which we do not 
remember to have seen before. About twenty 
pages of the number are taken up with reports 
of the examiners of the national competition of 
Schools of Science and Art at South Kensing- 
ton, again abundantly illustrated. 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


My Musical Recollections. By Wilhelm Kuhe. 
(Bentley. ) 
Tue veteran pianist-composer was born in 
1823 at Prague, where the house of his father 
appears to have been the centre of musical life. 
There the young musician met a double-bass 
player, Wenzel Swoboda by name, who had 
been a member of the orchestra at the Prague 
Opera when ‘Don Giovanni” was produced 
here in 1787 under Mozart’s own direction. 
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This Swoboda had, naturally, interesting stories 
to tell of the master and of his music, and 
these, treasured up in our author’s memory, 
have found a place in his ‘‘ Recollections.” 
The stories, in contradistinction to some re- 
specting great musicians which have been 
handed down by word of mouth, have every 
appearance of being thoroughly genuine. Mr. 
Kuhe was present at the inauguration of the 
monument erected to Mozart in 1842, at Salz- 
burg, the composer’s native city, and there 
oe the acquaintance of Wolfgang Amadeus, 
second son of the master, and heard him play 
one of his father’s concertos. Mr. Kuhe’s earliest 
musical experience was a concert at which 
Paganini performed ; our author was then only 
five years of age. One scrap of melody so im- 
planted itself in his memory that, on arrival 
home, he picked it out on the pianoforte. He 
still remembers it, and in his book gives the 
opening notes. 

Mr. Kuhe studied music with Tomaschek, a 
notable man in his day. The writer of the 
article on him in Grove's Dictionary speaks 
highly of his pianoforte music, and expresses a 
hope that his lines ‘‘ may induce some musicians 
to [study] an unjustly forgotten composer.” 
Mr. Kuhe revived his three ‘‘ Ditirambi”’ at a 
recital at Brighton, and they seem to have 
created considerable interest. During more 
than half a century Mr. Kuhe has come into 
contact with nearly all the greatest composers, 
conductors, vocalists, and performers, and bis 
fund of anecdote seems well-nigh inexhaustible. 
To give quotations would, however, be to rob 
readers of some of their enjoyment in reading 
the volume. We shall therefore only refer to 
one or two statements which invite comment. 

In 1847, J. W. Davison and Mr. Kuhe were 
talking about Mendelssohn, whose sudden death 
had taken everyone by surprise : ‘‘ Now music is 
dead ” said the once famous critic. Mr. Kuhe 
rightly describes that as ‘“‘an exaggerated 
sentiment”; but it helps us to understand 
the Mendelssohn fever of thuse early days. 
Many poetical accounts have been given of 
Chopin’s fascination as a pianist. Mr. Kuhe, 
however, who heard him at a recital which he 
gave at Mme. Sartoris’ in 1848, expresses his 
opinion in very practical language: ‘‘ Where 
Chopin alive now, every seat would, I venture 
to affirm, sell for five guineas within two hours 
of the announcement of arecital by him.” He 
follows this with a most delightful descrip- 
tion of the memorable concert—‘‘ the most 
perfect example of poetry in sound which 
ever greeted my ears.” The art of improvisa- 
tion seems almost dead, so that it is interesting 
to read of Liszt’s phenomenal powers in that 
direction. On one occasion he wove together 
Handel’s “QO ruddier than the cherry,” 
and Schubert’s ‘‘ Erlkinig,” producing ‘‘ weird 
and extraordinary effects.” Mr. Kuhe names 
three celebrated musicians who were noted 
for similar powers — Mendelsohn, Heller, and 
Hiller, and adds: “I think I am correct in 
saying that Moscheles was one of the last 
pianists who excelled in that now almost for- 
gotten art.” 

One chapter is devoted to Sir Augustus 
Harris, who, when Mr. Kuhe’s book was pub- 
lished, was still alive. Our author speaks of 
the ‘‘ encouragement extended again and again 
by the impresario to native musical talent,” a 
feature, perhaps, which we did not sufficiently 
emphasise in writing his obituary notice. 

Mr. Kuhe, in his preface, hopes that he will 
be “ acquitted of a charge of thrusting forward 
[his] own identity to the exclusion of other 
and far more interesting personalities in the 
world of music.” But he can scarcely be 
acquitted of a charge which no one who has 
read his pleasant book is likely to bring against 
him in an unkind spirit. 

J. 8S, SHEDLOCK. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Mr. RoBERT NEWMAN commenced his series of 
Promenade Ooncerts at the Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday evening with “popular” music. 
The first part of the programme on the Monday 
was devoted to Wagner, and to this also the 
term ‘‘popular” might have been applied. 
The great increase in the number of orchestral 
concerts of late years has developed a taste for 
high class music; and we shall not be surprised 
to find that the classical nights, in which may 
now be included those devoted principally to 
Wagner, are really the most popular. The 
Wagner fever is now at its height, and the 
present generation reads with astonish- 
ment of the days when his music was 
looked upon as void of melody and form. No 
manager of promenade concerts a quarter of a 
century ago would have thought of giving a 
Wagner programme. 

On Monday the music was presented in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with the ‘“ Rienzi ”’ 
Overture and closing with the ‘‘ Tristan” Pre- 
lude. Wagner did not, like Beethoven, start 
on a sure foundation: hence the contrast be- 
tween ‘‘ Rienzi” and “Tristan” is far more 
striking than that between the early and 
late works of the Bonn master. The per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” Overture was 
excellent. Mr. H. J. Wood, the conductor, 
has caught something of the spirit of Herr 
Mottl—something of his earnestness and verve. 
There were vocal excerpts from ‘‘Tann- 
hiiuser ’ and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”; but the 
vocalists, Miss Emily Squire and Mr. Watkin- 
Mills, failed to make any strong impression. 
Mr. Mills sang ‘‘The Two Grenadiers,” but 
the pianoforte accompaniment sounded thin 
and cold. This song was sung last season 
with an excellent arrangement for orchestra 
of the pianoforte part, and great was the gain 
tothe music. The Park Sisters played the 
‘«Tannhiuser ’”’ March as a ‘‘ Cornet Quartet ” 
with a pianoforte accompaniment. At the 
close of the performance, an_ indifferent 
one, sounds of disapproval were distinctly 
heard in spite of the applause. Works of 
many great masters have been maltreated, 
and now it appears Wagner is to come in for 
his share. Pianoforte works have been touched 
up by pianists to bring them up to date, and 
trombones have been introduced into opera 
and oratorio scores, probably with the idea of 
rendering them more impressive. But surely 
no one could assert that an orchestral score 
transcribed for four cornets and a pianoforte 
was made with the idea, however mistaken, 
of honouring the composer. The much abused 
public has, however, come to the rescue of 
Wagner, and the effect of the hisses will cer- 
tainly not be lost on the clever manager, nor, 
let us hope, on the four sisters. 
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People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 


London; AtexanpEr & SHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, BOYS TOGETHER, Mr. William 
Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, C. W. 
Somerset, Luigi Lablache, Mackintosh, J. . Beveridge, 
Oscar Adye, and Harry Nicholls; Miss Nesbitt, Miss Alice 
Kingsley, Miss Kate Kearney, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MONTE CARLO. Messrs. 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis, Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A. Vane Tempest, E. Espinosa, E. W. Garden, &c.; Miss 
Lottie Venne, Miss Kate Cutler, Miss Hettis Lund, the 
Sisters Belfry, Miss Lalor Shiel, Miss K. Abrahams, 
Miss Emmie Owen. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE MUMMY. Mr. William 
Hawtrey, Mr. Frederick Volpe, Mr. Ernest Percy, Mr. Stuart 
Champion, Mr. Clarence Blakiston, Mr. E, Cosham; Miss 
Annie Goward, Mrs. Julia Brutone, Miss Noney Seabrooke, 
Miss Doris Templeton,|Miss Maud Abbott, Miss Elliott-Page. 
At 8.10, THE GUINEA STAMP. 

CKITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A BLIND MARRIAGE, Mr. 
Herbert Standing, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Chas. Fulton, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Arnold Lucy; Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Kate Rorke. Preceded, 
at 8.15, by OUTWARD BOUND. 


DALY’S THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE GEISHA: Mesdames 
Marie Tempest, Homfrey, Flopp, Davis, Yudall, Collette, 
Cannon, Hervé, Fawcett, Yorke, and Miss Letty Lind; 
Messrs. Harry Monkhouse, Lawrance D’Orsay, W. Philp, 
Huntley Wright, Farren-Soutar, L. Bantock, C, Dixon, 

Sse. 











DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE, 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Ada Reeve, Edith Stuart, 
Edith Courtney, and Louie Freear. 

GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MY GIRL. Messrs. Charles 
Ryley, Paul Arthur, W. Louis Bradfield, Fred Kaye, W. H. 
Rawlins, Colin Coop, Alf. Asher, Leslie Holland, W. 
Downes, and John Le Hay; Misses Katie Seymour, Maria 
Davis, Connie Ediss, Marie Montrose, Ethel Sydney, Grace 
Palotta, Florence Lloyd, Kate Adams, and Ellaline Terriss 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton-Lindo, Nicol Pentland, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, 
Duncan Tovey, Reeves-Smith ; Misses Mabel Lane, Emmio 
Merrick, Kate Greaves, L. Fairfax, Mary Allestree, Pre- 
ceded, at 8, by THE JOURNEY’S END. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 
THIS EVENING, at 8,15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, 
Wilson Barrett and Company. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, NEWMARKET. Messrs, 
Forbes Dawson, Charles Stuart, Lawrence Caird, Wilfred 
Foster, Aubrey Fitzgerald, Littledale Power, Kenneth 
Altamont, George Seagar, Paul Boswell, F. Topham, J. B. 
Rashlie, and Willie Edouin, Mesdames Sadie Jerome, 
Winnie Carl, J. Butler, Kate Sargeantson, Louie Stafford, 
Virgina Boswell, and May Edouin, 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, IN SIGHT OF ST, PAUL’S. 
Messrs. Ernest Leicester, Hippisley, Cane, Lyle, Gofton, 
Kennedy, Howard, Vyvyan, and Austin Melford; Misses 
Keith Wakeman, Fairbrother, Yorke, Millington, and Kate 
Tyndall. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, ON THE MARCH, Messrs. 
Charles H. E. Brookfield, Horace Mills, Templar Saxe, 
Cecil Ramsey, George Sinclair, and Thomas K, Murray. 
Mesdames A, Walters, I’. Earle, Winifred Hare, Russell, 
Hermann, Grahame, Turner, Chester, Salisbury, and Alice 
Atherton. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs. Fred 
Billington, Charles Kenningham, Scott Fishe, J. Hewson, 
and Walter Passmore; Mesdames Florence Perry, Bessie 
Bonsall, Beatrice Perry, and K, Talby. At 7.50, WEATHER 
OR NO. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
Mesdames Lillian Menelly, Birdie Sutherland, E. de Worms, 
the Sisters Johnson, Edith Johnstou, and Kate Phillips ; 
Messrs. Harrison Brockbank, EK. Dagnall, W. Cheesman, 
Cecil Lawrence, A. I’. Hendon, and K. J. Lonnen. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, MY ARTFUL VALET. Mr. 
James Welch, Messrs. J. G. Grahame, Ivan Watson, <upert 
Lister, J. Byron, Frank Saker, and Alfred Maltby ; Misses 
Edith Blande, Madge McIntosh, Maggie Byron, and Lydia 
Cowell. At 8.10, THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, A NIGHT OUT: Messrs; 
George Giddens, Charles Sugden, W. Wyes, G. Grossmith, 
jun., J. Carne, N. Doone, G. Danby, Cairns James, H. Peters; 
Mesdames Fannie Ward, Edmund Phelps, Siby! Grey, E, 
Murton, &c. At 8.15,PAPA’S WIFE, Miss Grace Lane, 
Mr, Tom Terriss. 
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NOW READY, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


(Avrnorisep Epitron). 


By MAURUS JOKAI, 

Author of “ Eyes like the Sea,” “Dr. Dum4ny’s Wife,”’ 
“* Midst the Wild Carpathians,”’ “‘ In Love with the 
Czarina,” 

Translated into English by FRANCES A. GERARD, 
Author of “ Some Irish Beauties of the Last Century,” &c. 


With Engraved Portrait of, and Letter to English 
Readers from, Dr. JO«at. 


“It is i> a remarkable degree picturesque and has descriptions of 
certain phases of Hungarian life not to be met with elsewhere. The 
translator appears to have done justice to a work dramatic in inspira- 


tion to the close.”"—Morning Post. 


* It is so well written, so abounding in all sorts of special knowledge, 
and displays so much re: val literary power that we never feel tempted to 
leave any of its pages unread. There are some extremely fine de- 
scriptive passages in the book.....Maurus J6kai is absolutely original 
in thought and treatment.” "—Daily Chronicle. 


“A powerful imagination plese about the scenes and characters 
which he depicts on his brilliant canvases of Hungarian life. They 


are true tothe spirit of human nature and of Hungarian character, and 
they are the products of a vigorous intellect and of a warm heart. 
The tale is alive with life and with thrilling incident above and 
below ground.”—Scoteman. 


BY THE DEEP SEA: 


A Popular Introduction to the Wild Life 
of the British Shores. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.Z3S., 


Author of “ By Seashore, Wood, and Moorland,” “ By 
Vocal Woods and Waters,” “‘ Wayside and 
Woodland Blossoms,” &c. 


With 122 Illustrations by P. H. Gosse, W. A. Pearce, and 
Mase. Strep. 


Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 
Of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls, 


In crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 15s., cloth, 
TASWELL-LANGMEAD’S 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


From the Teutonic Conquest to the 
Present Time. 
DESIGNED AS A TEXT-RUOK FOR STUDENTS 
AND OTHERS. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


Revised, with Notes, by PHILIP A ASHWORTH, 


Barrister-at-Law. 


“The work will continue to hold the field as the best 
class-book on the subject.’ —Contemporary Review, 


Srevens & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 6s. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A New Light on the World’s History. 
By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The author has various theories, which he supports 
with much argumentative force,”’— People, 


Caarmanw & Hatt, Limited, London, 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications. and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices,free. Advertising 
and Publishing Depastmentocensacted, 


Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


Telephone 65121. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF ; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger; Dr. J. H. Bridges; Sir F. W. Burton; Prof. Lewis Campbell; R. Nay’ om, Esq. ; 


J. W. Oourthope, Esq., C.B.; 


Low, Esq.; Frank 


Tedder, 


Earl of Crewe, K.P.; Austin Dobson, Esq.; 
Gosse, Esq. ; Mrs. J. R. Green ; Frederic Harrison, Esq. ; Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.8. I.; 
W.E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P.; Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D. ; Sidne Lee, 
T. Marzials, Esq. ; St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S. 3 


Sydney Gedge, —. * dmund 
Sir C. M. Kenn OB. *K.C.M.G.; 
Esq. ; W. 8. Lilly, ps Sidney J. 

ir F. Pollock, Bart.; Rev. . Rigg ; H. R, 


The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 


Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; 


Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are 


allowed to Oountry, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-Room —_ from 10 to half-past 6. 
CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to 0 Members, 16 3. 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 














THE WINDSOR. 


LARGER and BETTER THAN EVER. 
The SEPTEMBER Issue of the 


WINDSOR 
MAGAZINE. 


Among its Contents: 

“CAPTAIN SHANNON,” 
The Thrilling Serial. 

MAIDEN SPEECHES OF OUR GREATEST ORATORS. 
Finely Illustrated, 
HOW BLUEJACKETS ARE TRAINED. 
SEVEN FINE COMPLETE STORIES. 
LIFE ON A FARM. 
A NEWLYN STUDIO. 
A MODERN MAGICIAN. 


Ready this day at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
price 





London : Warp, Lock & Co. (Ltd.), Salisbury aya, E.C, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. REPRODUCTIONS 


of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of EUROPE, 


The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpiece 
of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and is rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 
Painting. 

The Company also publishes a large Collection of Repro- 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS. Recent Additions include Works by Sir Epwarp 
Burne-Jones, G. F. Warts, R A., Dante Gaprret Rossetrt, 
Forp Mapox Brown, Atserr Moors, Hotman Hunt, 
Freperic Saretps, Henry Ryrwanp, and many others, 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 
from the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, now in 
course of publication. 


AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
may be seen numerous Examples of PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE CuPIES, framed in special moulding of 
appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, &c. 


NOW READY. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN 
Most Recent, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 
AND OTHER SERMONS 


“* Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 
failingly fresh.” —British Weekly. 





Uniform with the above, price 5s, each, post free. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher. ”*—Expository Times, 
“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.”— Methodist Recorder, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.””—Freeman, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on — 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 


power.’’—Methodist Recorder, 
CHRIST, and other 


THE WEARIED 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit, 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


Sermons. 


Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Srereer, E.C. 





J[ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the gels representatives in Great > of 
HE. R HANFST AENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known ny in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection o Im. 
portant Plaies always on view 


Process Blocks for the De papas of Ordinary 


00. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. — y the a and best Processes 
in the market, which are specia! tay’ ada to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, ee logists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 


and p 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-M Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, , &c., dc.,ata moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Aeptentien. 

Offices : 14, , HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

In One Volume, cr. 8vo. THE Six Shillings. 


STORY OF A LOST SOUL 


A NOVEL. 


By HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, 
Author of “‘The Green Hills by the Sea,” “ Not a Moment 
to Spare,” “ The Old Adam,” &c., &c. 


_ Sues, Mans@ALt,  Mannsee, 5 Kent & Co. nena 








Wu. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 











; Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, 'W.C. 
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